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FOR GREATER DEVOTION TO MARY 


THE 


Encyclical Letter 


‘FULGENS CORONA’ 
of Pope Pius XII 


This new pocket-size booklet contains the English translation 
of the Pope’s Marian Year encyclical, with the special Marian 
Year prayer composed by His Holiness. 

Convenient reference section lists the indulgences to be 
gained on specific days and on special occasions throughout 
1954. It will aid in gaining the benefits of the many indulg- 
ences offered during Mary’s year. 


TEN CENTS PER COPY 
THREE FOR 25 CENTS $5.25 PER HUNDRED, POSTPAID 


More booklets about Mary——— 
THE WOMAN by Bishop Fulton J. Sheen | 


A remarkable, loving tribute to Our Lady with an ample 
supply of historical background qualifying Mary’s power of 
intercession. Each chapter of this 80-page booklet links the 
Blessed Virgin’s life and devotion with the encouragement, 
spiritual strength and solution of our needs and problems 
today. 35c each - five or more, 30c each - $17.00 per hundred. 


MARY by Archbishop John F. Noll 
Archbishop Noll writes of Mary’s body being re-united with 
her soul in heaven. Convincing, understandable reading, with | 
a wealth of historical background, with quotations and obser- 
vations by noted authorities, churchmen and writers. 10c each 
three for 25c - $5.25 per hundred, postpaid. 


MARY AND THE MOCKER by William Hermanns 


This is the story of a man who ignored Our Blessed Mother— 

then, realizing his error, apologized to her publicly in print... 

in this book. Read the story and the soul-stirring apology for a 

deeper appreciation of your own Christian heritage. Intro- 

duction by Bishop Sheen. 40c each - five or more, 30c each - | 
$18.50 per hundred. 


All four booklets for only $1.00 postpaid! 
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Her Day: Everyday 


What Is A Mother? 


Don Barry 


Reprinted from The Era* 


VERYBODY has a mother, and 

each is better than all the rest 
put together. She lives with you, 
or she lives away from you. Or 
she lives in your memory. 


While she may be someone 
else’s mother, too, she’s yours, and 
she’s the only one you have. 

It doesn’t matter if she brought 
you into this world or not—the im- 
portant thing to her is bringing 
you safely into the next. For it 
takes more than “becoming” a 
mother, to “be” a mother. 

It takes the courage of a martyr 
and the moral strength of a saint. 
Her patience must be endless, her 
affection bottomless, and her kind- 
ly understanding unbelievable. 


‘No’ Favorite Word! 


When you first know her, “no” 
seems to be her favorite word. She 
- orders you around like a billy-goat. 
And she feeds you whether you're 
hungry or not. 

She teaches you to talk, then 
tells you to keep quiet. She teaches 
you to walk, and says “Come back 
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here!” when you try it. Like a 
prison warden, she watches ever 
your every move, squelching each 
new idea before it even leaves your 
head. “Mischief,” she calls it. 
A little later, you find out how 
to cope with her. You discover 
the tricks that make her happy, 
and the ones that make her sad. 
You practice these to perfection. 
Then, for the next few years, you 
bewilder her by mixing them up. 
When your're five years old, you 
really run her ragged. You're big 
enough to outrun her, and small - 
enough to hide with ease. You ask 
her a million questions, and each 
answer suggests a million more. 
It always seems to be bedtime. 
When you're a fireman, racing to 
the scene of the biggest blaze in 
history — “Beddy-bye,” she says. 
When you're a policeman, about 
to capture the 10 most-wanted 
singlehandedly — “Time for your 
nap,” she says. 
But once in bed, you wonder 
how she knew you were so tired. 
She lowers the shades, tucks the 
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blanket around you, and kisses you 
good-night. You close your eyes, 
yawn, and smile, knowing there is 
all afternoon to play, and all day 
tomorrow. Without a worry in the 
world, you're asleep. 


So Cruel... 


- When you're 10, you wonder 
how she can be so cruel. Other 
girls wear lipstick. Other boys go 
out after supper to play. But not 
you. Your mother won't let you. 

One minute you're old enough 
to know you shouldn’t bite your 
nails, and the next minute you're 
too young to wear long pants, and 
what’s the sense in living anyway. 

But all is forgotten when she 
returns from a shopping trip with 
that little white bag you know 
contains candy—for you. 

In your teens, you learn how to 
talk her into things, and out again 
as well. That is, except for the 
things you want to do — or want 


boys stay out Jate. How can she 


be so mean? 


When you're 20, she’s a pal. You 
wonder where you would be now 
if she had let you do all the things 
you wanted to do a few years back. 
You realize how little she hurt you 
by making you do this, or by not 
letting you do that—and how much 
she helped you. You realize, too, 
how much you must have hurt her 
at times. 

And from the age of 20 on, 
you never stop discovering things 
—little and big—she did for you 
when you were too young to know, 
too young to care. 

“How did she ever put up with 
me” you ask. The answer is simple: 
She was your mother. 

She was your master, and at 


the same time your slave. She was 
your counsel, judge, jury and 
jailor. 


In short, she was everything to 


not to do—the most. you but a father—and, at times, 
Other girls have dates. Other she even had to be that. 
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Many Like Her, but Here’s 


‘The Mom I Know 


Sister Marianne 


HAVE never found a more com- 
plete woman than my mother. 
In sixty odd years she has lived 
more than many people do in five 
ordinary lifetimes. She has not 
climbed the Matterhorn nor can 
she play an English post horn, but 
she is a woman, nonpareil. 

Mom’s_ writings consist of a 
weekly letter to each of us away 
from home, plus a little journal 
which she has kept for some years. 
IIer accomplishments, however, 
are many, and they include being 
happily married to the same man 
for the past forty-five years, giving 
birth to nine children and rearing 
five of them, and accepting God’s 
will for the loss of the other four. 


I know many women can say 
they have done the same things; 
I am writing of the one I know. 

The only picture we have of 
Mom from the “belle” years is a 
lovely one. Her hair is piled high 
with a “roach”; her waist wasp- 
like (the resemblance ends there!). 
In her high-necked, lacy blouse, it 
is easy to see why Daddy wooed 
her and took her away from her 
duties in his aunt’s boarding 


house — to perform similar tasks 
for him, and to grace his house 
in general. 


Four Stayed Briefly 


In their second married year, 
a daughter came. Five other 
daughters and three sons followed, 
but two sons and two daughters 
stayed briefly, making the depart- 
ure of innocence untouched. My 
mother was familiar with the sight 
of graves for her babies. Once 
when I was very young I heard 
her say, “I must see if Junior is 
awake.” Junior had died a few 
weeks before, but his laughter, 
cries, and nap times still filled her 
heart. 


The last to come and go so fast 
was Dolly, tiny with a crown of 
curls, sweeping lashes, perfect 
hands, and delicately fair. I can 
still see her lying in a soft ivory 
satin bed — her first and last 
couch on this earth. 


Mom lived to the hilt the ad- 
vice of the experts, “Make home 
the place where your husband is 
happiest, most comfortable — and 
most important, and he won't 
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stray.” It was a ritual each evening 
near six o'clock; Mom would make 
herself prettier, but with a mini- 
mum of fuss. She did not give bad 
example to her growing daughters. 
She is still a firm believer in the 
cosmetic value of soap and water. 


Today I marvel at how well she 
managed us to provide peace and 
quiet for my father at night. About 
four-thirty in the afternoon, she 
would, without seeming to, organ- 
ize several active and noisy games. 
We exhausted our supply of noise 
and energy, so that when Daddy 
came home, we would be willing 
io read, prepare lessons, or do 
something else mental and quiet. 


We had another ritual when 
Daddy came to the living room 
after supper. This, too, was plan- 
ned to make home happy for all 
ef us. His favorite chair was va- 
cated, a stool brought for his feet, 
and someone detailed to round up 
current reading matter. Sometimes 
we had discussions, political, re- 
ligious, or otherwise. We had three 
daily papers, one Democrat, one 
Republican, and one either neutral 
or bi-partisan. We learned much 
from this journalistic exposure. 

Call Him ‘Sir’ 

My mother’s southern upbring- 
ing led to a novel system of ans- 
wers when we were addressed by 
our elders. To her we said, “Mam, 
yes, mam, and no, mam.” To 


Daddy we said, “Sir, yes, sir, no, 
sir.” It persists even now. Once 


in a northern university, I gave 
my childhood responses. A pro- 
fessor asked if I had been a WAC 
because of my “Sir” in reply. Mom 
clinched her teaching when’ she 
said, “You can keep any man at 
a distance if you call him ‘sir.’” 


Gardening has always been both 
joy and achievement to Mom. She 
proved her green thumb by trans- 
planting a wild white dogwood, 
and a wild columbine which she 
had taken from a cliff above a 
Tennessee highway. Daddy always 
teased her when we started out 
on a Sunday jaunt. “Do you have 
your scoop?” was his stock ques- 
tion just before we drove out the 
front gate. But the wild violets, 
anemones, hepaticas and _ other 
wild flowers that grow in the yard 
at home are testimony of her 
gentle skill. 


With the flowers which grew so 
abundantly, Mom was always gen- 
erous. When I was away in school, 
she sent bulbs to give to ‘my 
friends for their yards. Even when 
I was teaching in a Maryland pub- 
lic school, a box of slips, cuttings 
and seeds came for someone who 
had asked about flowers. Since I 
have been in the convent, rose 
slips, dahlia and gladiolus bulbs, 
and seeds, even Bibb lettuce, have 
found their way to the gardens. 

Youngsters still come to the 
house in the spring to get flowers 
for their graduation _ services. 
Spring tasks generally claim much 
of her time then, so she brings 
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out knives and baskets, gives a 
few simple instructions, and says, 
“Help yourselves.” To the neigh- 
bors she issues the same generous 
invitation. 


The out of doors offers strong 
appeal to my mother because she 
spent much time outside after be- 
ing told, “You are going blind.” 
She wanted to see as much as pos- 
sible before the light went out al- 
together. She was forbidden to 
sead anything. That was the year 
we bought illustrated garden 
books. However, the sentence was 
commuted unexpectedly. After a 
major abdominal operation, the 
pressure was  unaccountably re- 
leased. One day while looking at 
a bread wrapper, she was sud- 
denly aware of being able to read 
what was on it without her glass- 
es] 


Mom’s ‘Knee-Action’ 


Shortly after the operation, my 
mother was confirmed in her be- 
lief that she had spinal arthritis — 
prognosis, lifetime with pain. She 
has yet to give in to the pain in 
the sense that she is an invalid. 
In her eagerness to be out in the 
glorious spring, she made up lists 
of things she wanted to do and 
took them to the doctor for his 
approval. Among the few granted 
was some light weeding, provided 
she took along a stool to sit on 
while she did her chores. 


My mother has great vitality. 
She attributes it to hard work, 
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fresh air and sunshine, and, as she 
calls it, “keeping close to the 
Lord.” When her life hung in the 
balance during surgery and after, 
doctors told her that her outdoor 
life had turned the scales in her 
favor. After my brother’s life was 
spared from a terrible siege of 
virus pneumonia complicated by a 
severe sulfa reaction, we knew that 
it was Mom’s “knee-action” that 
had lifted the hand of the dark 


angel. 


I recall being at home once dur- 
ing childbirth. Generally we were 
at the neighbor’s house next door. 
We were in the room farthest 
from her; the house is small and 
by no means soundproof. .There 
was one single outcry, no more. 
Someone epitomized her: “She’s 
game, clean through. That woman 
has grit.” 

Oh, That Cooking! 


Not the least of Mom’s accom- 
plishments is cooking, and we 
rate her among the best. There 
were two delicacies I have yet to 
find imitated exactly. One was in 
the “almost” class once. The first 
is a dessert, in fact, both are. It 
is butter rolls with chocolate sauce. 
The rolls are small squares of bis- 
cuit dough covered with bits of 
butter, dusted with sugar and 
spice, rolled finger size and baked. 
The sauce is bittersweet, and both 
are served hot. 


When my brother was.with oc- 
cupation forces in Europe, he was 
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suddenly hungry for these. He 
tried to remember that he was not 
on the porch at home waiting for 
dinner, but his toothsome imagin- 
ing persisted. Finally he approach- 
ed the cook, who was sympathetic. 
He tried the recipe as David re- 
membered it, and the results were 
commendable. A_ very _ startled 
mother read one day in a letter, 
“The cook made some butter rolls 
and chocolate sauce after I told 
him how. They were almost as 
good as yours, Mom.” I hope that 
man felt complimented; he was. 


The other specialty is jam cake. 
It is moist and light, made with 
strawberry jam. Whether it fell 
or rose it was still good, a boon 
where children liked to watch 
all the behind-the-scenes magic. 
When one of these cakes was in 
the oven, we did not have to tip- 
toe. 


This Is Poise 


Once when some jam remained 
after baking, David decided to 
turn chef. He wanted to make 
strawberry tarts, to be pan brown- 
ed. As Mom directed each step, a 
crust was made, and David proud- 
ly sealed the edges and put them 
in the pan. He did not seal the 
edges properly, so the tarts spilled 
jam. The caramelized jam came 
off—after much scrubbing on my 
part. He repaid me by becoming 
the best candy maker in the neigh- 
borhood. He could make fudge in 
a frying pan over an open fire. 


A most exhilarating quality pos- 
sessed by this “woman nonpareil” — 
is her ability to end gracefully a 
situation promising embarrassment, _ 
One day a town dignitary came 
to call. It was a rainy afternoon, 
and everyone at home had taken 
advantage by napping. Just after 
Mom awoke from her nap, it was 
time to check the chickens for the 
day. 


She attired herself in an old 
straw hat, some boots that had be- 
longed to my brother, and a pair 
of gloves usually donned for 
handling coal. The chickens at- 
tended to, Mom came by the coal- 
house, picked up a sizable lump in 
each hand, and rounded the corner 
of the house calmly. Just as she 
put down a lump to open the back 
door, someone said, “Good after- 
noon, Mrs. Hall.” Replying as 
cordially as she could without 
looking up, she heard her caller 
identify himself. 


Then, not -daring to look down 
any longer, Mom invited him in. 
He gravely picked up a lump of 
coal and followed her. She de- 
posited her coal in the scuttle by 
the kitchen stove; he did the same. 
She could bear no more. She burst 
into laughter and he joined her. 
Their laughter roused two other 
nappers in the house, and all 
gathered in the living room for a 
real visit. 


Once Mom was on the receiving 
end of the soot when blasting 
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brought down the stovepipe. She 
carefully washed hands and arms 
afterwards, but she forgot her face. 
A delivery man came to the door 
to have a receipt signed. He seem- 
ed about to laugh, but he departed 
calmly. Sometime after a mirror 
told her that she looked like a 
miner bereft of soap and water. 
She laughed then for the man who 
had not dared to, quite. 


Knows Her Weaknesses 


My mother is a strong woman 
with a working knowledge of her 
weaknesses. In the spring of 1944 
David went home from camp for 
a last visit before overseas duty in 
the Pacific. On the last day he 
asked if Mom would go to the 
station with him in the afternoon. 
She refused, and he understood. 
Daddy went, and it was a fatherly 
farewell. 


Mom said later that she would 


never forget how it affected her 
to see him go out the front gate, 
waving as long as he could see her 
in the window, just above the 
garden hedge. It was there she 
saw him first a few years later 
when he came home again, alive 
and well. Gold stars were many 
in our neighborhood; Mom was 
spared her only living son. 


To say she is prayerful would 
be an understatement. It is second 
nature for her to give Him her 
joys and ask His help in times of 
stress. She watched by our beds 
when we were ill, and I credit 
her prayers as much as the drugs 
and doctors’ care in saving us. 


I nominate my mother as a 
woman, nonpareil in her simpli- 
city, her womanly strength, her 
Christian citizenship. As I said be- 
fore, there are many like her in as 
many ways, but I have written of 
the one I know. 


By the Way 


The biggest reward for a thing well done is to have done it. 


It is not only what we do, but also what we do not do, for 


which we are accountable. 


The man who makes a mistake ond doesn’t correct it, there- 


by makes another mistake. 


No man is small who does a small job in a great way. 


If someone were to pay you ten cents for every kind word 
' you ever spoke about people, and collect five cents for every 


unkind word, would you be rich or poor? 


—Friendly Chat 
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Blessed Virgin Mary 


God’s Mother and Ours 


Rev. Richard Ginder 


N conversation with many people 

not of the Catholic Faith, I’ve 
noticed what strikes me as a cer- 
tain lack of warmth about Catho- 
lic devotion to the Mother of Jesus. 
That’s the case even with people 
who are otherwise extremely 
friendly and sympathetic with 
Catholic beliefs. They seem to 
have the idea that honor to the 
Blessed Mother comes in toward 
the end of a long list of devotional 
practices, that it’s so far down the 
line that it can easily be scratched 
off as something away off from 


the center of essential Christianity. - 


Oh, they'll grant in a grudging 
sort of way that the Blessed Vir- 
gin was a great person. They'll 
even go so far as to call her. “St. 
Mary” and here and there they'll 
dedicate a church to her. But it’s 
all a sort of reflected glory. To 
them she’s like a Scriptural Mamie 
Eisenhower, standing in a _ lime- 
light that really belongs to some- 
one else. 

And then they're more than a 
little suspicious of devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin. They're always 
afraid someone will go to extremes. 
They think it needs constant sur- 


veillance, as though, if we got too 
enthusiastic about Our Blessed 
Lady, it might somehow lower our 
opinion of her divine Son. 

Yes, they'll say, it’s a very pic- 
turesque sort of thing. It’s given 
us quite a bit of good painting 
and music, but is it really becom- 
ing in the devout Christian? Had- 
n't we better leave it to the less 
rugged among the believers, to 
the poorly instructed, to people 
who aren't deeply versed in their 
New Testament? 

Such people speak a great deal 
about “Evangelical Christianity,” 
about the “basic essentials” of the 
Christian message, about the nak- 
ed simplicity of the Gospel Faith, 
and so forth. 


They Have Us Wrong 


These people have us Catholics 
all wrong if they really think that’s 
our attitude. Catholic devotion to 
the Blessed Mother of God isn’t 
at all a marginal sort of thing. It's 
in everything, connected with all 
our beliefs, running through all 
our devotional practices—so that 
rather than thinking of it as one 
item on a long list of beliefs and 
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practices, I'd say rather that it’s 
like a dye, tinting and coloring the 
whole fabric of Catholicism. 

Every one of our churches and 
chapels has a shrine set aside for 
special honor to Mary, a shrine 
that is surrounded with lights and 
flowers, where Catholics gather in 
every city and town to sing hymns 
in her honor and to put themselves 
under her protection. Three times 
a day the devout Catholic drops 
his work to say the Angelus, re- 
calling Mary’s part in our Redemp- 
tion. We say the rosary every day— 
a long prayer given to us by Mary 
herself. She is mentioned in every 
Mass that’s offered, and after ev- 
ery Low Mass we address special 
prayers to her for the conversion 
of Russia. 

We Americans have set apart 
one day a year for special honor 
to our mothers—the second Sunday 
of May. But that’s stingy compared 
with the honor we Catholics pay 
our heavenly Mother! With us 
Catholics, every Saturday of each 
week is dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin. And two whole months of 
the year—May and October—are 
set apart in her honor. Besides all 
that, we have no Jess than eighteen 
feast-days devoted each year to 
recalling the joys and sorrows of 
her life. 

One could go on and on show- 
ing how sedulously the Catholic 
Church fulfills the New Testament 
prophecy that all generations 
would bless the name of Mary. 


Considering the Blessed Mother 
in herself—I mean, apart from the 
fact that she was the Mother of 
our Saviour—she was the greatest 
saint who ever walked the earth. 
We'll never again see her equal. 
It was precisely because she was 
so holy that God chose her as His 
mother, as the one human being 
who was to cooperate most closely 
in His work of redeeming man- 
kind. There is the fact that the 
Archangel Gabriel described her 
as being “full of grace”; but then 
there is the testimony of Jesus 
Christ Himself, infinitely more val- 
uable. 


Greatest Saint 


Once after He had finished ad- 
dressing a crowd, a certain woman 
cried out, “Blessed is the womb 
that bore thee, and the breasts that 
nursed thee.” But He said, “Rather, 
blessed are they who hear the 
word of God and keep it” (Luke 
11:27-28). In other words, “My 
mother is blessed,” he said, “not 
simply because she is My mother, 
but also because she has heard My 
word and kept it. It would have 
been of little profit to her to bear 
Me in her womb had she not at 
the same time carried Me in her 
heart.” 


We know of Mary that she had 
faith in the powers of her Son 
(she once asked Him for a miracle). 
While she kept out of the spot- 
light, she was always with Him 
in spirit if not in body, until that 
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first Good Friday found her at the 
foot of the cross, still loving, still 
believing. And that first. Pentecost 
found the disciples persevering in 
prayer with Mary, the Mother of 
Jesus (Acts 1:14). 

The plain fact is that Mary 
stands on her own two feet as far 
as holiness goes. She has no need 
of borrowed limelight. 

And we Catholics aren’t at all 
afraid that honor paid to her will 
diminish the glory of her Son. 
With us, it’s just the other way 
around. We find it hard to see 
how anyone could protest love for 
Our Lord without at the same time 
having a deep and sincere affec- 
tion for His Mother. If Jesus is 
to be our Model, our pattern in all 
things, shouldn’t we imitate His 
own unquestionable love for His 
Mother? 

Oh, I'm not going to give out 
with a lot of Scriptural quotations 
showing the Lord’s tender regard 
for Mary. I’m going to say simply 
that it would be an unnatural son 
who wouldn’t love his mother and 
prize the marks of favor shown to 
her by other people. 


Church Honors Her 


All this should be enough to 
show that fervent devotion to the 
Blessed Mother of God is not 
merely for the effeminate or for 
the poorly instructed Catholic. On 
the contrary—it’s a devotion which 


is the preoccupation of the whole 
Church, 


Four times, in the course of his- 
tory, the Church has focused her 
entire attention on the Blessed 
Mother: first at Ephesus, 1500 
years ago, when the Universal 
Church declared that she was real- 
ly the Mother of God; then at 
Chalcedon and _ Constantinople, 
when it was declared as revealed 
by the Almighty God that both 
before and after her miraculous 
conception of Christ, Mary always 
remained a virgin. Again in 1854, 
when Pope Pius IX defined the 
dogma of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, declaring that Mary had nev- 
er been stained by the sin of 
Adam. And finally in 1950 when 
Pius XII defined the dogma of the 
Assumption, declaring that after 
her death Mary was assumed body 
and soul into Heaven. 


Patroness Of U. S. 


In fact, the more one studies 
developments in recent years, and 
especially the observance of the 
present Marian Year, the more one 
is impressed with how devotion to 
the Blessed Mother is actually in- 
creasing in the Church. The ma- 
jority of Christians throughout the 
world have always been enthusias- 
tic in their praise of Mary. The 
great St. Augustine, St. Bernard, 
and St. Bonaventure taught that 
all of God’s graces come to us 
through the hands of His Blessed 
Mother. 


Apart from that, on October 31, 
1942, the present Holy Father 
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‘dedicated the whole human race— 
_ and Russia, in particular—to the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary; and 
in 1945, he instituted a special 
feast in honor of Mary under that 
title, to be celebrated each year 
by the Universal Church on Au- 
- gust 22. Mary is also the Patroness 
of the United States. 

It is significant, too, that 
in 1948, Grignion de Montfort 
was officially declared a_ saint 
—and he was a man who cen- 
tered all of his piety around the 
Blessed Mother! Certainly it looks 
as though we're entering into what 
one might call the Age of the 
Blessed Virgin Mother! 


1l 


I’ve written these things because 
I know there may be some non- 
Catholics reading this magazine 
and I want to make our Catholic 
stand on the Blessed Virgin a mat- 
ter of record. We honor Mary 
as the greatest of all creatures, 
next after God in heaven. If we 
were to gloss over the matter or 
try to crowd it into the back- 
ground, we would lose the blessing 
God always grants to the truth and 
we'd run the risk of losing our 
Blessed Mother’s help. It’s my 
sincere prayer right now that she 
and her divine Son may bless and 
keep all of us during this Marian 
Year and through all eternity. 


Copyright 1954 Cartoons-Of-The-Month 
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We Ought to Be, but... 


Were Not Easily Shocked 


Rev. Roger L. Vossberg 


EOPLE today are not easily 

shocked by sin and moral evil. 
They have become numb. 

This is a sad commentary on 
our times. It is tragic enough to 
have moral evils in our midst. But 
it is a far greater tragedy to have 
these evils go unrecognized by the 
general run of people. 

This has been the case with 
such modern moral evils as inde- 
cent dress, cheese-cake photo- 
graphy, immoral motion pictures, 
off-color radio and TV programs, 
and offensive and trashy litera- 
ture. 

These violations of the moral or- 
der have become almost the ac- 
cepted thing in society. It takes 
superhuman effort ‘to organize any 
worthwhile movement to correct, 
or at least curtail, these moral 
evils. Anyone pleading or work- 
ing for action against them gets 
little support and often is brand- 
ed as a dreamer or idealist. All 
this reaction is indicative of the 
moral numbness of the public. 


Filth And Rot 


Anyone who has made an hon- 
est investigation into the type of 


comic books, magazines, and pock- 
et-size books on our public racks 
today, is shocked by such filth 
and rot. Others, however, stand 
by and declare they see no rea- 
son for getting excited over such 
an “insignificant” problem. They 
are not shocked at all. 


But the problem of filthy liter- 
ature is not an insignificant one. 

We have laws prohibiting the 
sale of cigarettes and beer to 
minors. But it is a far greater evil 
to sell rotten literature to youth. 
A pack of cigarettes or a bottle 
of beer has only a passing effect 
on youth. It is not a sin either to 
smoke or to drink in moderation, 
though most people are better off 
without smoking or drinking. 
Smoking and drinking may be 
more harmful to young people 
than to adults, and it is good to 
have ordinances forbidding sale of 
these to minors. 


But filthy literature can never 
be justified. It is harmful to both 
children and adults. It leaves a 
lifetime impression on the mind, 
heart, and character. Human lives 
are steered by the ideas and ideals 
we pick up from our homes, 
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schools, churches, and such other 
influences as the press, theater, 
radio and television. 


Right ideas are powerful. So are 
bad ideas. Do we want our youth 
to be influenced by the ideas they 
gather from the objectionable, 
cheap literature of today? 


It is hard to move even so- 
called good people on the filthy 
literature problem — until some- 
one lays the filth before their 
eyes! 


When Trouble Comes 


It has been the experience of 
this writer of seeing many adults 
finally becoming shocked by the 
crude comic books, magazines, 
and especially pocket-size books 
that are on sale in our own com- 
munities. But they were shocked 
only after someone took the 
trouble of showing them the stuff. 


One person commented: “I had 
heard about such literature, but 
had never seen it. Why, I never 
thought it possible that such things 
could get into print!” 

Often dealers who sell this liter- 
ature, like druggests, are them- 
selves unaware of the harmful 
literature on their stands. Like the 
general public, even they have to 
be shown before they realize what 
trash they have been selling. 

Like the bread man, the distri- 
butor of comic books, magazines, 
and pocket-size books visits his 
dealers periodically, removing 


some of the unsold books and re- 
placing them with another, per- 
haps more shocking, supply. The 
dealers are often seemingly un- 
aware of having been victimized. 

One dealer, after learning what 
he had been carrying on his racks, 
became suddenly alerted into the 
thought — “Maybe my children are 
reading this stuff!” That was 
enough to change his attitude on 
the sale of such literature. 


How To Get Rid Of I¢ 


Getting rid of harmful literature 
would be a simple matter if 
enough of the general public 
would register complaints to deal- 
ers in their communities. Ninety- 
five per cent of dealers are will- 
ing to cooperate with some honest 
effort to clean up their racks, but 
they do not have the time to check 
their own books regularly. 


A kind approach to almost any 
dealer will bring fruitful results. 
But this checking of the stands 
must be done not just once or 
twice a year. It has to be done 
repeatedly, for the publishers of 
such literature are pouring out 
carloads regularly and many ob- 
jectionable volumes find their way 
to local racks every week or every 
month. 

The men and women who write 
and publish the modem filth to- 
day apparently have no con- 
science. Even more could be said: 
this literature business appears to 
be part of a deliberate campaign 
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to undermine the morals of the 
American people. 

Shall we fall asleep while some- 
one jerks the rug from under our 
feet? 

Editor's Note: The National Or- 
ganization for Decent Literature, 
with headquarters in the offices 
ef Our Sunday Visitor, Hunting- 


ton, Indiana, provides a monthly 
list of objectionable publications 
for the guidance of magazine deal- 
ers. It also publishes booklets on 
how to organize to combat the 
indecent literature evil. Write for 
the pamphlet “A Guide for 
N.O.D.L. Workers” at ten cents 
per copy or four copies for 25 
cents. 


How to Lose Your Soul... 


1. Never say your prayers—they just remind you of God 


and your soul. 


2. Stay in the sack on Sundays—chalk up another missed 


Mass—the devil loves it. 


3. Get drunk as often as you can—that will quiet your inhi- 
bitions and lead to all sorts of sins. 


4. Read any pocketsize book you can get your hands on— 
the dirtier the better—they give you lots of bad thoughts. 


5. Put up as many strip-tease pin-ups as possible—they’ll re- 


mind you constantly of sex. 


6. Use the name of God in a curse as often as possible— 
then He will be a byword and not your best friend and final 


judge. 


7. Don’t ever worry about your companions—the looser 


the better. 


8. Don’t write home any more than you have to—that will 
remind you of what is expected of you. 


9. When you do fall into sin—DON’T . . .DON’T go to con- 
fession—that will get you back in the state of Sanctifying 


Grace and spoil things for sure. 


10. Follow these rules and you'll be SURE to lose your soul. 


—Father (Chaplain) Frank J. Gilchrist, USAF, 
in Catholic Men 


A Short Story 


Joey’s Mitt 


Harold Helfer 


S soon as Joey Overton left his 

house, I started following him. 
I'd been hiding behind some bush- 
es across the street from his house 
and I just kept walking across the 
street from him, about a_ half 
block behind. 


He kept walking down Andover 
Street for awhile, then he turned 
into Stoneham Avenue. So far, so 
good, as you might say. The big 
question was still, though, would 
he turn into Longshore Street and 
then, most especially, into the 
house there with 1213 on it. 
That’s where Sam Lemuel lived. 


Right here in this report maybe 
I'd better explain how come I was 
shadowing Joey. That’s because I 
was chosen to be the committee 
of one to see to it that we got our 
catcher’s mitt back from Sam Lem- 
uel. Our team was going to play 
Sam’s team for the championship 
of the whole neighborhood tomor- 
row, so it was important that we 
get the mitt back. Maybe you can 
play first base or left field or 
something like that once in awhile 
without a glove but it’s very hard 
to be catcher without a mitt be- 
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cause the pitcher keeps throwing 
the ball at you all the time. 


Even with a mitt, in fact, it 
didn’t look like we Dragons were 
going to have any chance against 
the Dynamiters. That’s because 
this Sam Lemuel was their pitch- 
er. I don’t know whether it was 
because he was a little older and 
a little bigger than the rest of us 
or what, but he could sure pitch 
that ball real hard and you felt 
lucky if you even foul-tipped it. 


If it wasn’t for Sam Lemuel be- 
ing the pitcher, we Dragons felt 
we could beat the Dynamiters all 
right, even without a mitt. But 
with Sam pitching, and with no 
catcher’s mitt to boot, we just 
didn’t have a chance in a 1,000- 
,000 and you could probably add 
several noughts to that. 

The reason that Sam Lemuel 
came to have our mitt was simple: 
Joey was in the park by himself 


practicing with it, throwing a 
ball up high and_ catching 
it, and Sam came along and 


took it. When Joey tried to grab 
his mitt back, Sam just pushed 
him back and smirked, “Don’t you 
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believe in sharing? Why should 
your team have this real fine mitt 
all the time? We Dynamiters will 
have it for awhile. Anyway, what 
do you care? Even though it’s 
your mitt, the Dragons never let 
you pay in a regular game.” 


Jce was practically in tears 
when he told us about it. “Well, 
you got to get the mitt back, Joey,” 
we told him. “We got to have it. 
And, after all, it’s your mitt and 
you got a right to it.” 


No sooner said than not done, 
though. The next day, at practice, 
ihere not only wasn’t any glove, 
but any Joey. Since Joey lived 
about a mile and a half away from 
the playground, we called him up 
on the phone. He said he would 
call on Sam and get his mitt back, 
but put it off today because he 
didn’t feel quite up to snuff. 


That’s when I was made a com- 
mittee of one to stay on Joey and 
make sure he got the mitt back. 
After all, Joey was a skinny kind 
of runt, and real quiet and un- 
fighting-like, and maybe you could 
hardly blame him for not wanting 
to get tough with a big bully like 
Sam. Only we had to have the 
mitt. 

Living even further from Joey’s 
place than the playground, I call- 
ed him up by the phone the next 
day to see if he’d gotten the mitt 
back. He said no. He said he 
didn’t seem to feel quite so good, 
so he hadn't called on Sam per- 


sonally, but he’d called him up on 
the phone and asked for his mitt 
and Sam had just laughed and 
said, “What’s the matter? Don’t 
you believe in sharing? Look at it 
this way, we're just sharing this 
mitt.” And he laughed some more. 

I told him the only way we'd 
ever get the mitt back was for him 
to personally go to Sam’s house 
after it. I told him Sam sure 
wouldn't give it to any of us, since 
it didn’t belong to any of us per- 
sonally, and that Joey owed it to 
his team, even if he didn’t play 
on it regularly, to go to Sam and 
get it from him. Joey said he 
guessed I was right and he would 
go tomorrow. 


When noon rolled around the 
next day and we were all az the 
playground and there still wasn’t 
any Joey or, maybe even slightly 
more important, any mitt, I called 
Joey up on the corner drugstore 
phone. I sort of bawled him out 
right away and I told him that 
we had to have the mitt by to- 
morrow’s game and he shouldn't 
be afraid to go to Sam’s house. 
Did he want everybody to think 
he was a sissy? After all it was 
his mitt Sam had and, if it would 
make him feel any better, we'd 
all walk with him up to Sam’s 
house. 

Sounding kind of thoughtful, he 
finally spoke up and said, no, he 
didn’t want that, in fact, he made 
me promise none of us would 
come by his house, but he said 
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he definitely would go over to 
Sam’s house for his mitt that eve- 
ning. 


“O.K., Joey,” I said, “I take your 
word as a Dragon.” 


Just the same, I hurried over 
across the street from Joey’s house 
and hid behind the bushes. Not, 
of course, that all us Dragons don’t 
trust each other when we give our 
word as Dragons. It was just a 
question of making dead sure, 
that’s all. 


To tell the truth, though, I was 
beginning to wonder about things 
when it started getting dark-like 
and still no Joey, but then sud- 
denly there he was. He'd come 
around from the back of the house, 
almost as if he were slipping away. 
And that’s when I began to fol- 
low him. 


The big question, of course, was ~ 


whether he was actually going 
over to Sam Lemuel’s house now 
and there was a lot of suspense 
everytime he came to a corner, 
wondering which way he’d turn. 
But so I won’t make this report 
too long, I'll just say he finally 
did. Sam was on the side porch, 
trying to make a cat jump through 
a hoop, and Joey stood there on 
the sidewalk a little while hesitat- 
ing, but he finally went over to the 


porch. 


I slipped behind some nearby 


hedges and I could see and hear 
everything. And all I can say is 
that I was never so disgusted with 
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anything in all my born days and 
then some. Sort of half-heartedly, 
Joey did mumble something about 
wanting his mitt back, but Sam 
just laughed and made the same 
old wisecrack about sharing — and 
then he just sat there quietly on 
the porch with Sam and _ hardly 
said anything else. In fact, Sam 
even had Joey holding the hoop 
for the cat to jump through. The 
whole thing was so awful dis- 
gusting I didn’t wait around for 
the finish. I stood it for about a 
half hour or so and then I left. 


The next morning at the play- 
ground, as the big championship 
game started rolling around, I told 
the Dragons they might as well 
forget about the mitt. Unfortun- 
ately, I was dead right. But we 
won anyway, 23-to-14. And the 
reason for this was an unexpected 
break, namely, Sam Lemuel, their 
ace pitcher and then some, never 
showed up, which more than bal- 
anced things. 


For a real built-in good feeling, 
there is nothing like winning a 
championsihp game. In fact, I 
felt so good that, as disgusted as 
I was with Joey, who not only let 
us down with the mitt but didn’t 
even have the decency to show 
up, I decided to call him up any- 
way and tell him the news. 


When I was through, he didn’t 
seem too surprised, though. “{ 
figured we had a good chance win- 
ning,” he said simply, “without 
Sam_ pitching.” 
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I was the one who was sur- 
prised now. Because I hadn’t men- 
tioned anything about Sam not 
pitching. I asked him how in the 
world he knew about that. 


“Because,” said Joey, “I called 
up the health department and told 
them about having the chicken pox 
and going over to Sam Lemuel’s 
house at 1213 Longshore Street 
for my mitt and that I thought 
maybe the Health Department 
ought to know about it because 
Sam Lemuel ought to be made to 
have to stay in too.” 


“Didn’t — didn’t the health de- 


partment get mad about what you 
did, maybe giving Sam the chick- 
en pox?” 

“I think so,” Joey said, “But I 
told them that if Sam hadn’t taken 
my mitt I wouldn’t have had to 
go over there and, besides, Sam 
was a great one for sharing things 
and I was just doing a little of 
my own.” 

This is about the end of the re- 
port and Ill just wind up by say- 
ing I recommended that some- 
where in the line-up of our win- 
ning championship team, in big 
letters, we put down the name of 
Joey Overton. 


Jest Around The Home 


O. A. Battista 


Visitors always make us happy; some when they come, 


others when they go. 
* * * 


* 


An open mind, like an open window, should be equipped 
with a screen to keep the bugs out. 


& 


The reason the average mother can get so much done in a 
day is that the children give her so much to do. 


* & 


* 


One time I dislike the ring of a telephone is when we’re 
only halfway through the dishes and the call is for my wife. 


* 


& 


One of the nicest sights in this world is to watch children 


playing happily together, and it is an especially big thrill if all 
the children happen to be your own. 
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Jeanne Crain Says 


Family Comes 


Reprinted from Information* 


Duane Valentry 


HEN she was a _ wide-eyed 

youngster attending St. Mary’s 
Academy, Jeanne Crain decided 
that someday she'd have a big 
family. She didn’t dream she 
would become a top movie star 
along the way, but she hasn’t let 
that interfere with her earlier 
dream. 

“I envied homes where gangs of 
children and relatives gathered 
around the dining room table at 
Christmas and Thanksgiving and 
always said that I wanted that for 
myself,” remembers Jeanne. 


Real Home Life 


Today, among Hollywood’s at- 
tractive young couples, the Brink- 
mans are outstanding. Their 
wholesome home life and close 
awareness of each other after eight 
years of marriage and four chil- 
dren, make them an envied pair 
in this town of “turnabout” mar- 
riages. But the Brinkmans wanted 
it that way and whenever anyone 
asks Jeane how she manages the 
two so deftly—a career and a large 
family—she answers readily. 


“It isn’t so difficult, I just put 
my family first.” 

In any set of rules for a happy 
marriage, getting well-acquainted 
beforehand would seem like No. ‘1 
on the list. 

“Paul and I talked out every im- 
portant angle of marriage before 
we entered into it,” says Jeanne. 
“We knew we weren't planning for 
one year, or five, but for our whole 
lives.” 

Sixteen when she first met tall, 
good-looking Paul Brinkman, they 
began going steadily when she was 
eighteen, and two years later they 
were married. 

They had known each other 
long enough to become real 
friends, to fall in love, and to find 
out important things about each 
other—that their family back- 
grounds were the same, their po- 
litical and religious beliefs, their 
tastes in many things. 

So, when they knelt before the 
priest that New Year’s Eve morn- 
ing eight years ago, they were 
ready to take on a lifetime of hap- 
piness together. 


*Monthly magazine published by the Paulist Fathers, 401 W. 59th St., New Youk, N, Y. 
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“I, Jeanine, take thee, Paul, for 
my lawful wedded husband .. . 
for better, for worse . . . in sick- 
ness and in health.” 


Forever 


Few words in life are more im- 
portant or more sacred than these, 
and as they mingled with the scent 
of Christmas spruce in the quiet 
little church, young Jeanne knew 
that this was forever. Eight years 
have not changed that knowing. 

That first year the young couple 
didn’t have a roof over their heads. 
They moved from apartment to 
apartment, sometimes moved in 
with friends. But it didn’t discour- 
age them—it seemed to make mar- 
riage more meaningful. Nights 
found Jeanne studying heavy 
books on electronics and mechan- 
ics, so that she could talk to Paul 
about his business. 


“A wife ought to know some- 
thing about her husband’s work so 
she can share its good and bad 
with him,” she says. Paul studied 
Jeanne’s art books so that he could 
better understand her hobby of 
painting. He also talked over prob- 
lems of her budding movie career 
with her, with keen interest in her 
ability and the challenges it 
brought. 

For during these happy months, 
things were happening career-wise 
to Jeanne. “The luck of the Irish” 
some called it, and it seemed like 
a fairy tale even to Jeanne. She 
was spotted by a talent scout while 


she sat watching a play. A screen 
test led to her signing by 20th 
Century-Fox, and with her first 
role she won a place in the public’s 
heart with her little-girl beauty. 

Roles like “Apartment for Peg- 
gy, “State Fair” and “Cheaper 
by the Dozen” increased her popu- 
larity immensely. But the day’s 
work was only a side career to 
Jeanne. Home and family came 
first, and she spent every minute 
outside of the studio catching up 
on household chores. 


At Home 


Stopping off at the market on 
the way home, she would pick out 
the next day’s groceries and plan 
the menus as she drove home, and 
then relax from the day’s tension 
by preparing the meal. When the 
children came along she and ‘Paul 
built their own home, to which 
they've steadily added more nurs- 
ery room. They both spend every 
possible hour with their husky 
brood of four. 

One of their marriage rules is to 
learn, continually, so that there can 
be no stagnation. Early in their 
marriage, Jeanne amazed her hus- 
band by admitting she couldn't 
sew. 
“Every woman can sew,” he 
told her, unbelievingly. Jeanne 
learned to sew, breaking all rec- 
ords for speed in doing so. She 


couldn’t bear to have the man 
she’d married disappointed in her. 
Today she’s a whiz, and makes 
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many of her own clothes. Once a 
month she meets with a neigh- 
borhood sewing club. 


“We do more gossiping than 
sewing,” she says. “That’s when 
I catch up on all the news I miss 
while I'm working.” 


Security 


When Paul, Jr., was born and, 
a little later his brother, Michael 
Anthony, Jeanne took a year off 
from her movie work for each, 
She did the same thing when Peter 
arrived in 1950, and daughter 
Jeanine in 1952. 


“Td hate to have my career 
mean so much to me that I 
stopped living, even for a few 
years,” declares Jeanne. “I'd hate 
to pin my happiness on anything 
but being a good wife and mother 
—nothing else is secure.” 


Strangely enough, _Jeanne’s 
“Trish Juck” held, however, and 
with each year she “took off,” she 
seemed to gain rather than lose 
screen prestige. Her most import- 
ant opportunity came with the 
chance to play the half-caste girl 
in “Pinky.” 

“I liked Pinky because she was 
a girl who dreamed of a better 
world,” Jeanne says. “The story 
showed conditions as they are, but 
didn’t try to stir up feelings or 
attack any part of the country. 
People everywhere are against big- 
Otry.” 

Her acting of this part brought 


her an Academy Award nomina- 
tion and a lot of satisfaction. 


That she is a practical young 
woman was proved beyond doubt 
while “Pinky” was in the making. 
The script called for her to spend 
two days washing clothes in an 
old-fashioned tub out in the bayou 
country. Domestic-minded Jeanne 
gathered up all the clothes she 
could find around the house and 
brought them on the set. : 

“I might as well do my own 
washing,” she reasoned, “instead 
of washing prop clothes.” 


But the studio had other ideas. 
The powers-that-be looked over 
her nice clothes, decided they 
never would do hanging on a line 
out in the swamp country, and in- 
sisted she wash the rags they had 
on hand for the scene. 

But even her acting nomination 
for this role didn’t measure up, in 
Jeanne’s eyes, to another award 
that came her way not long ago, 
when she was selected to reign as 
Queen of the Knights of Columbus 
Supreme Convention Grand Ball in 
Hollywood. 

“Miss Crain was selected for the 
honor as an outstanding represen- 
tative of Catholic young woman- 
hood and motherhood,” said Frank 
C. Meyers, Chairman of the affair. 
She has also been awarded the 
lovely alabaster figure given year- 
ly by the Los Angeles Gaelic As- 
sociation for their choice of act- 
ress of Jast year, an award she priz- 


es highly. 
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Jeanne Crain’s vast teen-age au- 
dience all over the country contin- 
ues to take her for one of them- 
selves instead of a grown-up moth- 
er of four. Others, seeing her at 
play with the children in pigtails 
and gingham shorts, often make 
the same mistake. But she is, de- 
spite her youthfulness, a level- 
headed young woman. In her hus- 
band’s eyes she is the loveliest and 
most sensible mother in Holly- 
wood. 

“And she still has all the fresh- 
ness, spiritual sweetness and gen- 
tle goodness which so impressed 
me when I first met her,” Paul has 
said. 


The Challenge 


Jeanne is home more than she 
is at the studio since she averages 
three pictures a year, each of 
which takes about eight weeks to 
make. She misses no opportun- 
ity to prove to her family. and to 
her husband, that nothing is as 


important to her as they are. In 
Hollywood a million things com- 
bine to step in and break up mar- 
riages every day of the year, and 
an alliance must be a strong one, 
founded upon a firm and lasting 
foundation, to hold its own. 

The Brinkmans both like their 
home too much to go out night- 
clubbing. They enjoy entertaining 
friends and comparing notes on 
child-raising. over Paul’s barbe- 
cued beef. On Sundays, after 
Mass, they usually take home mov- 
ies. Living up to her wholesome 
appearance, Jeanne neither smokes 
nor drinks. Such stimulants aren’t 
necessary, since for her there is 
never a dull moment in the chal- 
lenge of keeping marriage romant- 
ic and satisfying. 

No wonder everybody in Holly- 
wood believes this is one marriage 
that will last forever. It’s based 
on giving and sharing and work- 
ing to make every day better than 
the one that went before it. 


History of the Kiss 


The kiss has not always been the token of affection which 
we know today. Primitive man, it seems, knew nothing of kiss- 
ing, and even today there are many races to whom the practice 


is unknown. 


The early Egyptians knew of the kiss, however, as illustra- 
tions in some of their early tombs prove. The Romans also 
practiced kissing, and according to Cato the historian, they 
thought they originated the custom in the practice of husbands 
kissing their wives to find out if they had been drinking wine. 
—David Gunston in the Irish Radio News. 


For This Marian Year 


A May Altar 


Nan Gallagher 


A NICE springtime custom — too 

often negelected today — is 
the May altar honoring the Bless- 
ed Mother. Since this is the Mar- 
ian Year, it might be a good time 
to revive this custom in your home. 


Whether your home is done in a 
modern or traditional decor, you 
can design a May shrine to blend 
with the surroundings — and pro- 
vide a center for special family 
religious devotions as well. 


The two big questions to 
answer when you plan a May altar 
are “Where to put it?” and “What 
to use on it?” 


Naturally the big essential for 
any May altar is a statue of the 
Blessed Mother. If your home fur- 
nishings don’t include one, this 
may be a good time to buy a 
statue. Or you can easily impro- 
vise. For example, use one of the 
Madonna-type containers for flow- 
ers or plants—so popular in the Jast 
few years. Also a framed picture 
of Mary will do nicely. And if 
you're the type who saves Christ- 
mas cards but never puts them to 
use, here’s a chance to do so. 
Select one with a picture of the 
Virgin and mount it on a stiff 
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piece of cardboard, bent so it will 
stand alone. 


Choose The Setting 


Where to put the altar will de- 
pend somewhat on your family 
routine. For example, if your fam- 
ily says the rosary after dinner, 
the dining room would be a logical 
place. Or you may prefer the liv- 
ing room where friends who drop 
in can share the pleasure of the 
altar. 


Once you've decided on the 
room, you can begin planning the 
altar itself. There are many ar- 
rangements you can work out—de- 
pending on what you select as a 
base. If you chose a buffet or chest 
of drawers, for example, here is an 
easy-to-put-together arrangement. 


Place your statue in the center 
of a good-size metal tray and put 
them on top of the buffet or chest. 
Next, add tall taper candles (in 
white or a springtime color) to 
matching candlesticks and _ place 
them at either side of the tray. 
For an added touch, take two 
wreaths of flowers—the kind your 
local novelty store sells to wear in 
the hair—and twine one around 
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each of the candlesticks. The re- 
sult—an effective and inspirational 
altar. 


Another ready-made base for an 
altar is any piece of furniture with 
shelves; this includes such things 
as a corner cabinet, tier table, 
bookcase or wall shelf. Here’s a 
simple formula to follow if you 
use one of these. Put the Blessed 
Mother on the top shelf and on 
the shelves below arrange several 
of your prettiest plants or one or 
two containers for cut flowers. If 
your brick-a-brac shelf includes an 
angel figurine, be sure to add it 
to the altar set up also. 


Ingenuity At Work 


If your table or shelf is small, 
perhaps a regular-size vase would 
be too heavy. If so, use imagina- 
tion in the choice of a flower con- 
tainer. In a traditional home, a 
large cut glass sugar bowl or a 
favorite tea pot would be both 
practical and pretty for flowers, or 
you could tuck a few blossoms into 
an empty perfume bottle—many of 


these, because of their shape, are 
easily convertible to vases. 


The homemaker with a modern 
decor may want to use one or two 
of her favorite wrought-iron pieces 
on her altar. To preserve the mod- 
ern feeling she can also turn any 
number of “homely” household ob- 
jects into altar accessories. For ex- 
ample, a long “French bread” 
basket holding several small potted 
plants can substitute for a cut- 
flower vase, or a straw place mat 
can take the place of a tray as 
base for the statue. 


Once the altar is up, be sure to 
make it a “family affair.” Let 
everyone share in it—particularly 
the children. Give them charge of 
the flowers, for example, and let 
them care for them. 

Above all, put the altar to good 
use. If you haven't been saying the 
family rosary, begin in May. In 
this way your altar will serve to 
establish a devotion to Mary that 
will outlast. May and become a 
permanent part of your family 
routine. 


The Joy of an Expectant Mother 


Aa expectant mother should feel very happy, indeed, realiz- 
ing, as she should, that she will soon give birth to another 
Gitizen of heaven. What a rare joy! What a glorious honor! 


What a sublime vocation! 


To be a co-creator in God’s divine 


plan to people heaven; to be the fountain of new life! To be a- 
mother of God’s children.—Valentine Venditto 


Will Your Children be 
Happily Married? 


John J. Kane 


{s happiness in married life hered- 
itary? “Nonsense,” you say? 
Well it depends on what you mean 
by hereditary. Happiness is not 
transmitted from parent to child 
by the genes of course. Happiness, 
at least marital happiness is trans- 
mitted from parents to children. 

About a dozen sociologists and 
psychologists have tried to discover 
what factors make for happy or 
unhappy marriages and one point 
on which many of the investigators 
agree is: children reared in homes 
where their parents found happi- 
ness in marriage also find it. 

The reason is simple. Parents 
give children two kinds of inheri- 
tance, the physical and the social, 
and between the two, eye color is 
much less important in life than 
attitudes. Men can rise above 
physical handicaps, few men are 
better than the -philosophy of life 
by which they live. It is you, the 
parents, who give children their 
attitudes, their values on which 
they build happy, useful lives or 
against which they may wreck 


Dr. Kane is head of the Soci- 
ology Department at the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame. 


their own chances for happiness, 
both temporally and eternally. 


Parental Influence 


Writers and speakers often claim 
that the child of today is the hope 
of tomorrow. In a sense he is, but 
the young parent of today is even 
more important, for it is he who 
will strongly influence this child 
for good or evil. For centuries 
the Catholic Church has been say- 
ing this in different words: the 
primary end of marriage is the 
rearing of children. A hedonistic 
society (one which holds feelings 
of pleasure or happiness are the 
highest and final aim of conduct) 
has made the child a secondary 
matter, if even that. Consequences 
have been emphasis upon individu- 
al hedonism of each partner that 
ultimately means unhappiness, if 
not separation or divorce. 


One reason the divorce rate in 
the United States has risen is that 
disillusioned, maladjusted parents 
have transmitted such attitudes on 
marriage to their children. Divorc- 
ed parents with two children can 
cause two divorces to spring from 
one. A< little exercise in multipli- 
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cation can make the future stabil- 
ity of the marriage contract look 
shaky indeed. 


What’s Wrong? 


Today we are feeling an increas- 
ing concern about preparation for 
marriage. Courses, books, audio- 
visual aids and other means are 
used more and more by schools to 
offset the increasing divorce rate. 
We firmly believe that children 
and young people must be better 
prepared for marriage. Yet the 
divorce rate over the years con- 
tinues to show an increase, despite 
such efforts. What is wrong? 


Well, let’s start at the beginning. 
Why do people get divorces or 
separations? Aside from that small 
group that smashes the marriage 
contract periodically for publicity 
purposes, most divorced persons 
say they were unhappily married. 


But happiness is a vague con- 
cept that has meaning only in the 
individual case. Marital happiness 
for some means money, for others 
sex, and a host of more mundane, 
material goals. Of course marital 
happiness is not completely divorc- 
ed from the living wage or ade- 
quate sex satisfaction, but it in- 
volves much more. Those who 
emphasize just one aspect of mar- 
ried life, and usually a highly ma- 
terialistic one, are unhappy if they 
do not achieve it and not infre- 
quently unhappy if they do 
achieve it. The basic cause of 


marital unhappiness is false ex- 


pectations in married life stem- 
ming from a false sense of values, 
an inadequate philosophy of life. 

_I€ young men and women today 
do have false expectations of mar- 
ried life and make silly, exaggerat- 
ed demands, it can be traced very 
largely to their parents. Children 
learn their future roles of husband 
and wife, mother and father in 
their own families during early 
years. 


Ask and Learn 


Twenty-five college seniors seri- 
ously contemplating marriage were 
asked where they had learned most 
about’ married life. Twelve of 
them, almost fifty percent, said by 
observing my own father and 
mother. Only four said they had 
learned most from courses in the 
family although all of them had 
taken such a course. Only one 
received most knowledge from 
books. 

All of the others said their know- 
ledge of marital living came from 
married brothers and sisters or 
friends, except one who based his 
knowledge on what he learned 
from boys of his own age, admit- 
ting it was rather vague and inade- 
quate. 

The responses of twenty-five 
seniors in college scarcely clinch 
the point but studies of sociolo- 
gists and psychologists on this mat- 
ter underscore students’  state- 
ments. All of which leaves us 
with a serious question: have we 
been barking up the wrong tree in 
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trying to change attitudes on mar- 
riage? 

Not entirely. One third of the 
students said that courses on mar- 
riage and the family either in high 
school or college had been second 
to parents in shaping marital atti- 
tudes. One fifth placed articles 
on marriage next to parental influ- 
ence. No doubt more than one 
method is helpful. Some clues to 
future strategy can be found in 
this information. 

Since parents are so important 
in shaping marriage attitudes and 
values, a great deal of work should 
be done at this level. First point 
parents must understand is that 
they begin to develop a child’s 
attitude toward marriage when he 
is very, very young. 

Ridiculous? Then watch your 
boy or girl, aged three and four 
“play house.” In their simple way 
they have already learned a great 
deal about the division of labor 
within the family, who handles the 
purse strings, who is the boss, 

If—and I hope you haven’t—you 
staged family quarrels before 
them, they can reenact them for 
you. Does Daddy dislike his moth- 
er-in-law? Then why are you sur- 
prised when your three year old 
remarks, “I don’t like Grandmom 
Brown.” 

A sociologist has developed an 
elaborate mechanism known as 
psycho-drama in which husbands 
and wives who cannot get along 
actually stage their family quarrels 
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before an audience. The purpose 
is to make them see the disagree- 
ment objectively. 

You don’t have to spend time 
and money to consult this special- 
ist and react your family squabble. 
Watching the children is equally 
effective and a great deal more 
startling. Of course you can pour 
idle platitudes into the ear of your 
son or daughter on the eve of mar- 
riage, but these can never quite 
counteract what you taught so long 
and so early by word and deed. 


Sex Instruction 


Let’s take sex instruction as an- 
other example. Reams have been 
written about it and everybody 
but parents seems to be in compe- 
tition to give it. Some of the things 
taught in some public schools may 
eventually make boys and girls 
precocious authorities on the male 
and female reproductive systems, 
but scarcely adequate husbands 
and wives. 

Too many authorities and some 
parents seem to think that sex in- 
struction is a limited lesson in 
physiology. Parents are giving sex 
instruction, and the very best type 
of it, when they kiss each other 
goodbye in the morning and hello 
in the evening before their chil- 
dren. A chaste embrace before 
children in mutual joy or a com- 
forting one in sorrow emphasizes 
love, within which sex is beauti- 
ful, outside of which it can only 
be tawdry. 

When the child’s maturity and 
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parental prudence indicate it, some 
information of the physical aspects 
of sex should be provided, but it 
must always be linked with love 
and morality. The modest expres- 
sion of mutual love that children 
have witnessed between parents 
over the years now has more mean- 
ing, and it is beautiful because it 
is seen against the background of 
love that mother and father have 
for each other and the child has 
for both of them. 

These are some of the things 
that young parents must be taught 
early in their married lives. The 
priest, the teacher, the physician 
reach the child later in life, some- 
times too late to undo the work of 
inept parents. Yet too many par- 
ents do not realize the impact of 
their behavior upon children. 


How to Reach Them 


How can they be reached? Par- 
ishes can help Catholic parents 
through study clubs, discussions 
and lectures. But two difficulties 
present themselves. Young parents, 
whom we particularly want to 
reach, have young infants that 
make a night out once a week an 
expensive and sometimes an im- 
possible demand. Furthermore, 
the kinds of parents who will come 
are likely to be those who need 
such instruction the least. If par- 


ents were really alerted to the 
problem, however, more serious ef- 
forts to obtain such knowledge 
might be made. 
done 


How can it be 
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One thinks immediately of 
books. There is no shortage of 
books in this field by Catholic au- 
thorities, but let’s be honest. For 
some people a book is a task. They 
may buy it, but never read it. At 
any rate they will not read a book 
on this subject unless they have 
some awareness of the problem. 

The first step is to bring home 
to parents the urgency of their 
roles in preparing children for 
marriage. There is a way of publi- 
cizing parents’ responsibilities in 
shaping children’s marriage atti- 
tudes: the Catholic press. Further- 
more, some Catholic magazines are 
dedicated, and the word is chosen 
carefully to Catholic family life, 
marriage and child rearing. At 
least one such magazine should en- 
ter every Catholic home and be 
read. As a matter of fact, it will 
be read for they are attractively set 
up, they contain both light and 
serious reading. They are paged in 
odd moments and even slow or 
reluctant readers will spend the 
fifteen or twenty minutes neces- 
sary to read an article although 
they might be appalled at a book. 

The Family Apostolate can be- 
gin in the Catholic press, at least 
for the thousands of Catholic fam- 
ilies not yet involved in it or un- 
aware of their responsibilities in 
this matter. 

Family Living 
Next to parental attitudes and 


courses in the family, students 
stated that articles were an im- 
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portant source of knowledge about 
family living. Yet one must be 
skeptical. It depends on what 
kind of articles they read and in 
what magazines. Many secular 
magazines regularly feature articles 
on marriage and the family, with 
innuendoes or outright advocacy 
of birth control, mixed religious 
marriage and other policies or be- 
havior contrary to Catholic ideals. 
One can hope, but perhaps not ex- 
pect, that the articles students re- 
ferred to came from Catholic mag- 
azines or at least reflected values 
compatible with Catholic teaching. 


Happiness in marriage is partly 
a matter of heredity, social hered- 
ity at least. Every Catholic parent 
wants to see his child happily es- 
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tablished in that state of life to 
which God has called him. It is 
not lack of good will, but lack of 
knowledge that hampers most par- 
ents. It is hard to realize that 
many acts, words and even ges- 
tures may be observed and inter- 
preted by children, sometimes mis- 
interpreted. 


Facetious, derogatory remarks 
about men, women or marriage, 
especially if repeatedly made ia 
the presence of a child may be no 
joke to him. Sometimes they may 
color his own attitudes toward 
marriage. Your child’s philosophy 
of life is largely within your hands, 
and upon his philosophy of life 
greatly depends his future happi- 
ness or unhappiness in marriage. 


You Tell What You Are 


You tell on yourself by the friends you seek, by the very 
manner in which you speak; by the way you employ your leisure 
time, by the use you make of a dollar and dime. 


You tell what you are by the things you wear, by the spirit 
in which your burdens you bear; by the kind of things at which 
you laugh, by the records you play on the phonograph. 


You tell what you are by the way you walk, by the things 
of which you delight to talk; by the manner in which you bear 
defeat, by so simple a thing as how to eat. 


By the books you chose from the well-filled shelf—in these 
ways, and more, you tell on yourself. So there’s really no part- 
icle of sense in an effort to keep up false pretense. 


Author Unknown. 
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Sure Road to Unhappiness 


Live Your Own Life 


Grace PerLee Howe 


THE other day I heard a young 
man say “I have a right to live 
my own life.” This sounds upon 
casual consideration like a declara- 
tion of independence—rather dar- 
ing and noble. But is it? Isn't it 
rather a declaration of selfishness, 
contrary to ethics and good sense? 
It really means I am going to live 
just as I darn please and to heck 
with what it does to other people. 
I heard a man say it when he 
moved to California, leaving aged 
and ailing parents on a mortgaged 
New York farm. 

I heard an officer say it when 
he requested plush overseas duty, 
leaving a wife who was forced to 
remain behind because of an in- 
valid mother. 

I heard a wife say it when she 
ran away from a good husband 
and two children because she 
could have a gayer and more ex- 
citing life with an army officer. 

I heard a salesman say it when 
he defended his infidelities on the 
grounds that he was away from 
home for weeks at a time. 

I heard an alcoholic say it when 
he guzzled the liquor which im- 
poverished his family. 

You all have heard someone say 


it, for it has had a kind of glit- 
tering popularity in recent years— 
one of the by-products of the 
Freud age. 

But do really worthwhile people 
ever “live their own lives?” 

A mother, weary and anxious, 

nding over a sick child. A teach- 
er, staying long hours after school 
to help a backward pupil. A 
nurse, giving of her strength and 
sympathy and prayers to save a 
patient. A GI, struggling up an 
icy mountain terrain to save de- 
mocracy. A missionary, devoting 
his life to primitive people in an 
alien land to save souls. Even a 
president, surrendering his privacy 
and his health to serve his country. 

It is difficult to “live one’s own 
life” in the narrow sense without 
limiting the ability of some other 
person to live the good life he de- 
serves. 

It is interesting to note that he 
who defiantly declares he'll “live 
his own life” is seldom as happy 
as he who lives a life of service. 
And it is interesting to imagine 
just what a fantastic world it 
would be if everyone “lived his 
own life,” with no thought for the 
welfare of others. 
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About Our New Baby, Me and 


Aunt Judith’s Visit 


Violet Fair 


«YH, come now, Ann. No child 

her age could be that bad. I 
think you're building things up in 
your mind, imagining them to be 
worse than they really are.” 

That was my Aunt Judith speak- 
ing. She’d come all the way from 
Vermont to spend a few weeks 
with mother and daddy and me, 
in our little Pennsylvania town of 
Minersville. 

“You don’t know, Judith, you 
just don’t know. She’s so strange, 
of late. Wait until you've been 
around her a little while. Wait un- 
til you’ve heard some of the fan- 
tastic stories she tells at times. 
I'm at my wits’ ends, I tell you. 
Nothing does any good. Beat her, 
scold her, love her, and in ten 
minutes, she'll be right back do- 
ing the same thing you beat her 
for, in the first place.” 

And that was mother’s voice. 
There was no doubt about it, they 
were talking about me, all right. 
There weren’t any other kids in 
our house except my baby broth- 
er, Jimmy, and he didn’t fit that 
description, by any means. 

Oh, I wasn’t any dummy, even 
if I was only eight years old. The 
minute they went in that room and 


shut the door, I knew they were 
going to talk about me, and being 
a little on the nosy side, I follow- 
ed them and listened at the key- 
hole. 


It seemed as though, to moth- 
er’s way of thinking, I was what 
they call a problem child. It didn’t 
used to be like that, though. Why, 
before Jimmy came, mother would 
play with me for hours on end, 
helping to dress my dolls, or bak- 
ing make-believe cakes. But now 
it was different. She never had 
time for anything that concerned 
me, anymore. It was always, 
“Jimmy this,” and “Jimmy that.” 
That’s all you ever heard. 

I didn’t mind it so much when 
they first brought him home, be- 
cause he was so ugly, I was sure 
mother and daddy would take 
him back. But did they? No. They 
kept him! 

Sometimes, daddy would lean 
over his crib and say, “Isn’t he a 
homely little devil?” 

And that would just tickle the 
daylights out of me, for Daddy: 
never would say anything like that 
about me, I knew. I was always, 
“Cute as a button,” or, “Pretty 
little Susie,” to my Daddy. 
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But, as the weeks passed, Jim- 
my began to change a little. He 
wasn't quite so red anymore, and 
he was getting fat and chubby. 
Neighbors dropped in, now and 
then, to coo and gurgle over him, 
and he coo’d and gurgled right 
back at them. Then they’d clasp 
their hands together like they were 
having a convulsion or something 
and say to Mother, “My, isn’t he 
a bright child, such an adorable 
little thing.” Or they'd tickle him 
under the chin and say, “What’s 
’co want, ’oo ‘ittle angel?” 


“Bright!” Indeed! Why, he 
couldn't even talk. All he ever did 
was gurgle once in a while and 
just plain squawk the rest of the 
time. 

“Such an angel,” “so adorable,” 
coo and gurgle, fuss and make 
eyes. That’s about all anyone 
ever said or did around our house 
after they brought precious little 
Jimmy home. 


Things sure were looking glum 
those days. If I asked Mother for 
a cookie or a piece of candy, it 
was too near dinner. But if Jimmy 
wanted his bottle, it wasn’t too 
near dinner. He got it right away. 
If I asked her to tie my shoe, she’d 
throw up her hands in despair and 
say, 

“It’s about time you learned to 
do something for yourself, young 
lady. With a baby in the house, 
} can’t be running after you, all 
the time.” 


“Do something for yourself,” 


she’d said. And do something I 


would. I'd fix her! 


Next day, (it was one of the 
hottest days last summer), Mother 
was bent over Jimmy’s crib, talk- 
ing baby-talk to him to keep him 
quiet. I sneaked out the back door 
into the Jawn and stayed there a 
few minutes and then came rush- 
ing back in, like all the dragons 
in the fairy-tale books were after 
me. 


“Mother, come quick! There’s 
something out in the lawn all 
wrapped up in a ball and it has 
a big black tongue and it jumped 
at me.” 

Well, that certainly got some 
results. Mother almost jumped 
out of her shoes and she was at 
the door before you could count 
one. 
“Susie! What is it? What’s the 
matter?” She really looked scared, 
her eyes were big and her face 
was all red.. 

So I told her the same story 
over again, all about a long, ropy- 
looking thing all wrapped around 
like a spring. “And it had a big, 
black tongue Mother, and when 
I went to look at it, it jumped at 
me,” I babbled, pretending I was 
out of breath. 

Pocr Mother! She turned green 
and blue and purple all at one 
time. It was a dirty trick, I guess, 
but anyway, it worked. She was 
paying some attention to me for 
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once instead of that squealing, 
noisy baby. In fact, think she 
forgot about him for the moment, 
with all the excitement about me. 


“You stay in the house for the 
rest of the day, Susie, and we'll 
have Daddy look around out back, 
‘when he comes home. Maybe he 
can find the snake and kill it.” 


“Oh, is that what it was, Mcth- 
er? A snake! Gosh!” 


1 knew perfectly well that what 
Id described to her had been a 
snake. Only it wasn’t in the back 
lawn; it was in a book that Daddy 
had been reading to me a long 
time ago. And he didn’t really stick 
his tongue out at me, except 
through the pages of that book. 


Well, Daddy came home that 
evening and Mother told him 
right away about the snake cut 
in the lawn. 


“I didn’t think a snake would 
bother that close to the hcuse, 
Jim,” Mother said. 


“T didn’t think so, either,” said 
Daddy, “but I'll go out and take 
a look, just to be on the safe 
side. I can’t figure out what kind 
of a snake it would be, anyways. 
There are only two kinds around 
here, that I know of, which would 
fit Susie’s description, and that’s 
either a copperhead or a water- 
snake. If it was a water-snake, he 
wouldn’t come this far away from 
the lake and if it were a copper- 
head, he’d be very unlikely to be 


found lying out in the hot sun like 
that. Sooo—” 


Then they both looked at me 
and I was suddenly very busy 
with the loose shoe on my doll’s 
left foot. 


Daddy didn’t say anything more 
right then. He just looked at 
Mother kind of funny-like and 
went on out the back door to look 
for the snake that wasn’t there 
and never had been there. He 
wasn’t gone very long until the 
coor opened and he was back 
again. 


“Well,” Mother ma “Did you 
see anything?” 


“Some dried-up grass and a few 
old stick that the pup’s been play- 
ing with,” Daddy answered her. 
“Now, Susie, just exactly what is 
the idea of making up a fantastic 
tale like that and scaring the wits 
cut of your mother?” 


“But I didn’t make it up. He 
was right there on the lawn, stick- 
ing his tongue out at me,” I in- 
sisted. 

Id never actually told a big lie 
like that before, but I had to do 
something now, or get a spanking, 
and from the looks of things, I was 
going to get one, anyhow, for 
Daddy was reaching for that worn- 
cut old rubber fly swatter that 
they always kept hanging on the 
kitchen wall. 


“Come here, Susie,” he ordered. 
Well, there wasn’t anything to do 
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but go. He gave me a couple of 
good solid whacks and said, 


“The next time you lie like that, 
youll get more, and don’t forget 

Then he went in the room and 
picked up that little brat of a 
baby, who was really the cause 
of all this trouble in the first place, 
and made a big fuss over him. 


Daddy called, “this 
baby feels hot. Do you think 
maybe he’s running a_ fever? 
Measles are going around in this 
part of town, you know.” 


“Jennie,” 


“Oh, heavens, I hope not,” 
Mother answered, and ran in to 
feel the “little angel’s” forehead. 
“He does feel hot. Call up Doctor 


Adams and ask him what we 
should do. No sense in taking 
chances.” 


So Daddy went out in the hall 
to call up the doctor and ask him 
what to do about Jimmy. I could 
have told them what to do with 
him. If it had been up to me, he’d 
have gone right back to wherever 
it was that they bought him. He 
caused ten times the trouble I 
did, but did he ever get a spank- 
ing? No, indeed. All he ever got 
was a lot of praise. 

If I'd lie in a crib and holler 
all day long, they'd soon quiet me 
down. But Jimmy? He was differ- 
ent. 

Daddy. came back, smiling, and 
told Mother, “Doctor Adams says 
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it’s probably just this awful heat 


spell we're having that’s affecting | 


the baby. Just give him some fruit 
juice and try to keep him as cool 
as you can and he'll probably be 
all right. He said to call him up, 


though, if you happen to see a: 


rash or anything developing.” 


Mother’s face showed relief at 


the news that there wasn’t any- 
thing wrong with her precious 
Jimmy. I could probably get a rash 
all over and just about smother 
with the heat and they wouldn’t 
even notice it, let alone call the 
doctor. 


But at least Jimmy’s fever did 
one good thing; it gave me an- 
other idea. I was sure this one 
would work better than the one 
about the snake did. 


So, next morning, right after 
Daddy left for work, I went droop- 
ing downstairs and out to the 
breakfast table. Mother was busy 
at the moment changing diapers 
on, guess who? Pretty soon she 
came out to the kitchen and asked 
me if Id like some eggs and 
toast. 


“No,” I told her. 
“Well, what do you 


Susie? I haven't all day to fool 
around with breakfast, you know.” 
She sure did sound grouchy. 


“I don’t feel like eating.” Surely 
she would want to know if I wasn’t 
feeling well or what was the mat- 
ter. But she never even thought , 


want, ' 
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that I might be sick because I 
didn’t eat breakfast. All she said 
was, “Well then, get yourself a 
glass of milk and go out and play.” 


Sure, I could get my own glass 
of milk. But just let dear little 
Jimmy squeal and someone was 
bound to go running with a whole 
bottle of milk for him. 


Well, that just went to show 
that Mother and Daddy didn’t 
care what happened to me, any- 
more. What did they care if a big, 
ropy old snake bit me or if I got 
sick and couldn’t eat my break- 
fast? No, all they cared anything 
about was that little monster of 
a baby brother of mine. 


I bet if a dragon or a bear or 
something swallowed me up one 
of these days, they’d take notice. 
I bet they'd be sorry they didn’t 
pay more attention to me, instead 
of running after Jimmy all the 
time. 


So from then on, I pestered 
Mother every day with _ stories 
about the big black bears and the 
mean-looking lions and_ wildcats 
that went roaming around in our 
back lawn. She told Daddy, of 
course, and he spanked me and 
scolded me most all the time he 
was home in the evenings. And the 
more he spanked and scolded, the 
bigger and more unbelievable my 
make-believe stories became. 

Oh, that wasn’t all I did, either. 
Telling stories, I mean. Not by a 
far-sight, it wasn’t. I broke dishes, 
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too. The very best china in our 
house I smashed. That really got 
me a_ good spanking. Anything 
that I could do to be real mean, I 
did, and even if Mother and 
Daddy didn’t like me as much as 
they liked Jimmy, they certainly 
were paying an awful lot of at- 
tention to me, now. They had to, 
because if they didn’t ’most any- 
thing was likely to happen. 


Aunt Judith Comes 


Mother and Daddy must have 
talked it over and decided to let 
someone else have a try at 
straightening me out, for it wasn’t 
too long after the broken china 
business till Aunt Judith arrived 
at our house and that’s when I 
heard Mother telling her that she 
didn’t know what to do with me, 
anymore. 


I didn’t think too much of Aunt 
Judith, at first. She seemed kind 
of snooty. You know, sort of went 
around with her nose up in the 
air all the time, as if she thought 
everybody else in the world was 
just a little bit beneath her. One 
thing I did like about her, though. 
She wasn’t all the time drooling 
around over Jimmy. Oh, she pick- 
ed him up and changed his pants, 
sometimes, but she wasn’t forever 
bending over his crib, fussing 
about how sweet he was, like 
Mother and Daddy were always 
doing. 

And she didn’t talk baby-talk, 
either. When she talked to Jimmy, 
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she just said her words natural, 
the same as she talked to me or 
anyone else. She didn’t come 
around with that “snookie-ookums” 
and “little angel” stuff, like every- 
one else seemed to do. So she had 
a few good things to her credit, 
and she spent just about as much 
time with me as she did with 
Jimmy, so I didn’t torment her 
very much, Besides, she didn’t 
look like the kind who'd stand for 
very much foolishness, especially 
from a kid. 


Then came the day Aunt Jud- 
ith asked me to help her wash out 
some of Jimmy’s old dirty diapers. 
Well, I wasn’t in love with the 
idea, you can just be sure, but not 
wanting to get on the wrong side 
of her, I helped. After we were 
done she sort of surprised me by 
asking, “Could you eat an ice 
cream sundae, Susie?” 


That one set me back a peg 
or two. Maybe she wasn’t quite as 
snooty as I thought she was, at 
first. She waited for me to change 
into a clean dress and we started 
to leave for the drug store. 


And then she had to go and 
spoil everything. 

“Let’s take Jimmy along,” she 
said. Just like that! Out of a clear 
blue sky, “Let’s take Jimmy along.” 

She might as well have suggest- 
ed that we just stay home, alto- 
gether, because, if I knew Jimmy, 
he’d probably bawl the whole way 
down the street and back. But if 


she wanted to put up with him, 
that was her business. 

So she went back into the house 
and got him. I expected him to 
start squawking right off the bat 
but he fooled me. He just grinned 
a silly no-teeth baby grin. I hadn’t 
bothered to look very closely at 
him for the past few weeks. Why, 
he actually looked funny and I 
had to laugh in spite of myself and 
the fact that I didn’t like him very 
much, 


Aunt Judith had a sly look on 
her face that I couldn’t quite fig- 
ure out, but it really didn’t mat- 
ter, because we were at the drug 
store and it didn’t take long for 
the counter-girl to get our sundaes 
ready and bring them back to our 
booth, and was that sundae good! 
Aunt Judith had ordered me one 
with all kinds of gooey stuff over 
the top. Mother would have a fit 
if she ever knew I was eating stuff 
like that. But she hadn’t taken me 
for ice cream once, since they 
brought Jimmy home, so why 
should she care? 

And then I got another  sur- 
prise. Aunt Judith started feeding 
Jimmy ice cream and he slurped 
it up, same as a real grown-up 
person would, except that his 
mouth was so little that some of 
the ice cream came off the spoon 
and ran down his chin. He didn’t 
seem to mind how messed up he 
got, though, because he kept right 
on eating. 

“Gosh,” I told Aunt Judith, “I 
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never knew babies could eat. The 
only thing Mother ever gives him 
is milk.” 

“Sure they can eat. Soft things. 
Babies are the same as we are, 
you know, only they're smaller and 
need more care,” she said. 

I never thought of that. Yes, I 
guess Jimmy was human, even if 
he didn’t act like it, sometimes. 
Maybe he even got sick and didn’t 
feel good, just like big people did. 
Maybe that’s why he bawled so 
much. Gee, Aunt Judith wasn’t so 
dumb, at that. 

“Babies are nice little things, 
but they need a lot of attention, 
at first,” Aunt Judith went on. 
“They can’t just go and get what 
they want or need, the way you 
or I can do. So someone else has 
to do things for them. Take your 
little brother here, for instance. He 
certainly couldn’t walk out to the 
refrigerator and get himself a 
glass of milk, so your mother has 
to get it for him. Do you see what 
I mean?” 

I was beginning to see, all right. 
And I wasn’t feeling very good 
about it, either. 

“Aunt Judith,” [ asked, “do you 
think maybe that’s why Mother is 
so grouchy, sometimes? Because 
she has to run after Jimmy so 
much, I mean. Gee, she hardly 
ever notices me except to bawl me 
out when I do something that 
doesn’t suit her.” 

“She must get awfully _ tired,” 
Aunt Judith answered. “You could 
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help her a lot at times, you know. 
Little things like quieting Jimmy 
when he gets fussy or giving him 
his bottle when he’s hungry. He’s 
not such a bad little fellow when 
you get to know him.” And then 
she started wiping Jimmy’s mouth. 


I looked over at him and, of all 
things, he smiled at me. Here, all 
this time, I'd been hating him and 
he still liked me enough to give 
me a smile. Why, I'd never once 
even looked pleasant at him since 
he came to live with us. Gosh, I 
just felt like bawling, myself, right 
then. I couldn’t even finish eating 
my ice cream sundae. 

Well, I was all set to hate Aunt 
Judith when she first came to visit 
us and I heard her and Mother 
talking about me. But when it 
came time for her to go back 
home, I was sorry to see her go. 
She promised to come back next 
summer, but I sure do miss her. 


Things are different at our 
house, now. Aunt Judith must have 
given Mother a talking to because 
she’s been treating me awfully nice 
of late and since I started running 
my legs off trying to keep Jimmy 
happy and contented, I can’t seem 
to find the time to tell Mother 
about the dragons and lions out 
in the back lawn, anymore. And 
since I stopped telling her about 
them, Daddy hasn’t been scolding 
me so much. In fact, he even took 
Jimmy and me down to the drug 
store last evening and bought us 
some ice cream. There wasn’t any 
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gooey stuff on the top, but it was 
still ice cream. 
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Our Lady’s Bug 


Did you know you were entertaining very distinguished 
company in that little spotted bug which shows up now and 
then in most homes? The ladybug, or the lady bird, or the lady 
beetle, is the visitor we refer to, and it is said to be the only 
insect named in honor of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

This small, convex, brightly colored beetle, usually red 
spotted with black, or black spotted with red—or sometimes the 
red is more of an orange—feeds on aphids. 

Tradition has it that its origin was supernatural. Just why 
it is dedicated to the Virgin Mary is not known. Its head bears 
an “M” across the top. Its name in German is Marienkafer 
and through the centuries it has been known as ladybug, or Our 
Lady’s Beetle. In common with the swan and the stork in 
German folklore, the lady bug is a childbringer. It is known, too, 
as “God Almighty’s cow,” for what reason we know not. The 
ladybug is associated, too, with hens and doves. The French call 
it poulette a Dieu and the Italians palomilla. 

It is one bug which is not considered harmful and in many 
places swarms of them are welcomed. In California, lady bugs 
winter in the mountains in great masses. They are collected 
by the thousands and millions and shipped to areas where harm- 
ful insects are destroying crops. 

Children of all ages have sung about the lady bug. 

We used to lie on our stomachs by the hour spitting down 
ant holes and beseeching the lady bugs to come up. Whether 
there were any lady bugs in the holes or not, we don’t know. 
Occasionally, we would encounter one, but like as not it came 
from a nearby fence or tree. 

- Then there would be great rejoicing and shrieking. Other 


‘children would come racing up and the din would become ter- 


rible. “Lady bug, lady bug, fly away home. Your house is on 
fire, your children will burn.” 

And fly away home the lady bug would. No doubt glad to 
escape such noisy company.—Columbia. 


around here, including me. I think 
Aunt Judith’s visit may have had 

I still can’t quite figure it all something to do with all this, 
out, but things sure have changed though. You can’t fool me. 
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A Novel Way to Say It 


Thanks for Our Visit 


Dorothy Banker Turner 


**\\/HAT a delightful gift! And 

how we shall treasure it,” 
said my husband when it arrived 
a few weeks ago. 


We turned the pages excitedly. 
It was a scrapbook sent by cous- 
ins who had visited us from a dis- 
tant state. There was no title on 
the pretty cover. But centered on 
the first page was a “thank you” 
note. Beautifully worded and 
typed on colored paper, it was 
signed by the children as well as 
the parents. 

Next came a day-by-day record 
of the visit in our home. The 
style was easy and there were 
beautiful bits of description. Hu- 
mor was introduced in accounts of 
some of the happenings. 

The pages were liberally illus- 
trated with snapshots of our visi- 
tors, ourselves, our home and gard- 
en, our town and scenic spots we 
had seen. Also there were picture 
post cards and a few original car- 
toons. 

We found a number of souven- 
irs we didn’t know our cousins had 
collected. A napkin from the res- 
taurant at the mountains. A match 
book from the beach resort. A 
menu from our boulevard restaur- 


ant. A program from the concert. 
A souvenir booklet from the mus- 
eum. 


On and on we traveled the pag- 
es. There were glowing reports 
of the parties given by our friends. 
“We'll have to show them this!” 
we exclaimed. 


We chuckled over some of the 
pages and smiled in happy remem- 
brance over others. At the end 
there was another note. 


Bring the Family 


“Come and visit us! Next month, 
next year, as soon as possible. And 
bring the family!” 

After we showed the handsome 
“bread-and-butter” gift to our 
friends, we set it on the coffee 
table where all might see it and 
we could look into it often. We 
wrote about it to the other rela- 
tives. 

Back came letters. “We received 
one too! And how we do like it!” 

Now, re-reading the contents, 
looking at the way in which the 
various mementoes have been plac- 
ed upon the pages, I wonder why 
more of us do not send such 
“thank you” gifts. 

The expense involved cannot be 
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very. great, for this was a small 
and simple booklet. There was no 
outlay for most of the souvenirs, 
very little for the snapshots and 
post cards. 


Once the materials were at 
hand, the delightful record could 
be written and assembled quickly 
and easily through cooperation of 
every member of the family. 

Of course, not all of us can 
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draw cartoons and write such 
bits of prose. But these could be 
replaced with clippings from mag- 
azines. Printed pictures, especial- 
ly in color, could be substituted 
for snapshots and other souvenirs. 


Next time we take a trip, I’m 
going to make some of these’ scrap- 
books for our hosts along the way. 
And one for ourselves. 

How about you? 


COPYRIGHT 1954 CARTOONS-OF -THE-MONTH 


“No, Aunt Ella’s home remedy won't cure a cold, 


but it does take your mind off of it!” 
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Interesting Facts About 


‘You and Your Hormones 


O. A. Battista 


SOME of ‘the reasons why you 
are you are known to be hidden 
in the action of your body’s endo- 
crine glands. Medical research in 
recent years has revealed that 
these glands play an essential role 
in the maintenance of normal bod- 
ily functions, both physically and 
mental, in the human individual. 


Within your body, there are six 
endocrines. There are also hun- 
dreds of other glands. But these 
other glands, for the most part, do 
minor jobs, important only to their 
own regions of the body. The en- 
docrines, however, affect your en- 
tire body and your total personal- 
ity. Disorders can impair the mind, 
weaken the body, bring death. 


Most Important Gland 


The most important gland in the 
body is the pituitary. At the 
brain’s base, the pituitary carries 
signals of emotional disturbance 
from the nervous system to the 
other endocrine glands, especially 
the thyroid, adrenals, and gonads, 
It produces several different types 
of hormones. One of these, the 
growth hormone, is responsible for 
body development. If a child’s pit- 


uitary fails to produce enough of 
this hormone he remains dwarfish; 
if it produces too much, his growth 
is accelerated and he becomes a 
giant. In adults pituitary under- 
production sometimes produces a 
wasting of the flesh known as Sim- 
monds’ disease, while too much 
secretion causes the massive jaw, 
jutting nose and ponderous hands 
and feet of the disease called ac- 
romegaly. 


An over-active pituitary is often 
caused by a tumor. For a pitui- ° 
tary not active enough, physicians 
usually give extracts of pituitary 
hormone. 

The so-called growth hormone 
now is obtained from the pituitary 
glands of slaughtered cattle. When 
purified it is a fine crystalline pow- 
der. Animals have had their growth 
stunted artificially by removal of 
the pituitary and related. glands. 
On the other hand, the injection 
of this hormone into humans has 
produced rather startling results. 


Correct Abnormalities 


For example, one of the few hu- 
mans given the drug was a 4-foot 


_ dwarf girl who grew two inches in 
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il months under its influence. An 
infantile, emaciated eighteen-year- 
old boy, who had not grown for 
eight years, was treated with an- 
terior pituitary extract. In four 
and a half months he became sexu- 
ally mature and grew two inches 
taller (during this time his normal 
sixteen-year-old brother, serving as 
a sort of control, had not grown 
measurably). 

With a supply of this hormone 
available for regulating chemical 
processes within the body, scien- 
tists may soon learn how to cor- 
rect these abnormal conditions. 
And because it promotes the 
growth of bone and muscle the 
potent white powder should also 
prove of great value in pregnancy 
and in convalescence from wounds, 
bone injuries or wasting diseases. 


One of the most powerful of the 
hormones is ACTH (adrenocortico- 
tropic hormone). Secreted by the 
pituitary gland at the base of the 
brain, it directs a pair of glands 
above the kidneys in the produc- 
tion of about 30 other hormones. 
It, like cortisone, is famous for 
anti-arthritis activity. 

The hormone insulin produced 
by the islet tissues of the pancreas, 
another of the endocrine glands, 
furnishes an excellent illustration 
of an indirect effect of an endo- 
crine secretion upon behavior. If 
your pancreas produces insufficient 
insulin, sugar will accumulate in 
your blood, producing the condi- 
tion called diabetes mellitus. 


The person who has diabetes 
can live a normal life if he follows 
proper diet and if he takes injec- 
tions to give his body the insulin 
which his pancreas fails to pro- 
duce. 

Some persons suffer from over- 
active pancreas. Their bodies have 
an excess of insulin, and sugar is 
burned up too fast. This can re- 
sult in a low level of activity. 


Basal Matabolism 


The thyrod gland is the one that 
controls your “basal metabolism,” 
the body’s ability to “burn up” 
oxygen. In a sense, it is a human 
“carburetor” and if it gets out of 
adjustment it may make your 
body’s machinery work too swiftly 
or too slowly. 

An over-active thyroid can cause 
nervousness, irritability, worry. 
These people often have bulging 
eyeballs, body trembling, rapid 
heart action. They are called the 
“hyperthyroids.” Patients suffer- 
ing from this malady often exhibit 
characteristic anomalies; some- 
times they suffer from pathological 
fears, obsessions or ideas of in- 
jury; occasionally they show mark- 
ed excitement not unlike that seen 
in hypomanic states. 

Persons whose thyroids are not 
active enough usually have dulled 
emotions, poor intelligence and 
memory. Their condition is known 
as myxoedema. These patients 
present a strikingly different men- 
tal state and behavior. The facial 
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expression is apathetic and quiet; 
the patients seem drowsy and dull; 
their thoughts come slowly and 
their emotional reactions are slug- 
gish. 

Goiter is an abnormal enlarge- 
ment of the thyroid gland. In cer- 
tain U. S. areas, goiter is com- 
monly caused by lack of sufficient 
iodine in food and drinking-water, 
and can be prevented through the 
use of “iodized” salt. 


Calcium Level 


One of the chief functions of 
the parathyroid glands is to regu- 
late the level of calcium in the 
blood stream. If teeth and bones 
are to be good, the parathyroids 
must function normally. This is 
especially true, of course, in a wo- 
man carrying an unborn child. 


If your parathyroids furnished 
your body with too much calcium, 
your bones might become exces- 
sively brittle or you might develop 
kidney stones. You would prob- 
ably feel lazy mentally and physi- 
cally. Usual cause of parathyroid 
overproduction is a tumor, A hy- 
perexcitability of the entire ner- 
vous system usually is associated 
with the impaired function of the 
parathyroids, 

The adrenals might be called 
“anger glands.” When you are 
upset by fear or similar emotion, 
your adrenals secrete extra 
amounts of their hormone. This 
speeds up the heart, halts action 
in the digestive system, makes you 


less susceptible to fatigue. Your 
liver releases energy-giving sugar 
into the blood stream. You are 
ready for action. ; 


Over-active adrenals can pro- 
duce in a_ six-year-old boy the 
beard, deep voice, and sexual de- 
velopment of an eighteen-year-old. 
The “bearded lady” of the circus 
sideshow is another example. Un- 
der-active adrenals can give their 
victims body weakness, poor blood 
circulation, insomnia. 


To survive a major surgical op- 
eration, a patient must have sound, 
healthy adrenal glands. The cor- 
tex, or outer part, of the glands 
which produce cortisone must in 
particular be in good condition. 
Patients with Addison’s disease, 
which is a disease of adrenal gland 
cortex, seldom survive even a min- 
or surgical operation unless pro- 
tected by large doses of adrenal 
hormones in advance of the opera- 
tion, 

‘Sex’ Glands 


Finally there are the gonads or 
“sex” glands. In women, the go- 
nads are called ovaries. They cre- 
ate the reproductive cell, called the 
ovum, and control such character- 
istics as breast development and 
menstruation. The diminishing 
function of the ovaries, which 
comes in a woman’s middle age, is 
the menopause or “change of life.” 


Men’s gonads are called testes. 
They create reproductive cells, 
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ealled spermatozoa, and control 
masculine characteristics. 


The term “sex hormones” repre- 
sents an_ historical inaccuracy, 
which was quickly dropped by 
medical men but is persistent in 
the lay mind. 

This group of substances, called 
steroid hormones by the chemist, 
contain among others estro- 
gens, formerly called “female sex 
hormones,” and androgens, once 
classified as “male sex hormones.” 
Every individual secretes both 
male and female hormones. In 
perfect balance, a person would be 
neuter. 
and it inclines toward total mas- 
culinity. Somewhere in between 
these extremes we find ourselves 
in varying degrees of the masculine 
or the feminine, even though gene- 
tically we are male or female. 

The mysterious steroid hormones 
are still a deep mystery. They 
control in some way many vital 
activities of the body. But no one 
knows how they work. No doctor 
ean predict for sure how each pa- 
tient will be affected. The steroid: 
nucleus seems to act like a sort of 
blank key whose edges can be 
notched in significant chemical 
ways. 

The notches (addition or sub- 
traction of a few atoms) change 
profoundly the compound’s action 
in the body. Vitamin D is closély 


related to the setroid hormones. So ’ 


are certain poisons secreted ' by 
tropical frogs, and many plants be- 
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Add more male hormone . 


sides cabeza de 


negro contain 
large amounts of steroid substanc- 


es. Most living things, down to 
the humble algae, seem to need 
the magic steroid nucleus to regu- 
late their lives. 


Daily ‘Miracles’ 


The hormones and_ chemicals 
produced by the endocrines have 
the power to make us grow short 
or tall, fat or thin; to let us think 
clearly or poorly; to make us love 
or hate. In the words of one of 
the world’s foremost hormone au- 
thorities, Dr. James B. Collip, 
“The personality and behavior of 
the individual would seem largely 
to be influenced by three things: 

(1) What he comes into life with 
—namely, his hereditary back- 
ground; (2) his external environ- 
ment; (3) his internal environ- 


ment.” 


We see in the mysterious hor- 


mones a glimpse of the magnifi- 


cent complexities of the wondrous 
human machine. It is, indeed, a 
daily “miracle” that our bodies 
function as admirably as they do. 
And, fortunately, the day is in 


‘sight when hormones will be avail- 


able to counteract specific impair- 
ments in the functioning of our en- 
docrine glands just as specific won- 
der drugs have been discovered or 
synthesized to wipe out invading 
bacteria. 

‘Already ‘several of the body’s 


thyroxine, in- 


sulin, cortisone and many others, 
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have been isolated in pure form. 
Some have been produced in the 
laboratory.’ These pure chemicals 
are serving man in many ways, 
and there is every reason to be- 
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lieve that within the next genera- 
tion man’s knowledge of the hor- 
mones will have a profound effect 
on the health and well-being of 
people the world over. 


For Party-Givers 


Someone is supposed to have asked Elsa Maxwell, of Wash- 
ington, D.C., who is perhaps the most famous party-giver in the 
world, what was the secret of being a successful hostess. The 
story goes that her reply was: 


“The secret consists of just three words. When my guests 
arrive I say ‘At last!’ and when they get up to go I say ‘Already?’ 


“But do be careful to get this the right way round—not 
as my husband did on one occasion, greeting guests with 
‘Already!’ and speeding them on their way with ‘At last!’ ” 


A Nod Means so Much 


The word used by the Apostles for the congregation of 
people at Sunday Mass was “synaxis”—which means literally 
“a get-together.” 


During those early Masses, after the Consecration and before 


Holy Communion, there was a kiss of peace even among the 
congregation. To speak in modern language, everyone shook 


hands with his neighbor and said—Peace be with you! 


Outside church on a Sunday morning today Catholics remain 
much ‘too shy of one another, much too aloof—not to say 
more. . . Yet a quiet greeting and a friendly nod to all you meet 


would help to prove true the words of Our Lord: “In this shall . 


men: know, that you are my disciples if you have love one for 
another.” 
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Mental Health 


How to Obtain It for Your Child 


Sister Mary, I.H.M. 


‘THE mental health of the child 

is largely a matter of habit 
formation. Children must form 
habits. We can, if we will, leave 
to chance the habits they form. 
But to do this is certainly not wise. 
The formation of mental habits, 
even of physical habits, is import- 
ant enough to challenge our best 
thinking. A fact which greatly in- 
creases the challenge is that the 
direction necessary to form the 
desired habits differs with differ- 
ent children. 


These Are Mental Habits 


The principle to be followed is 
this: use the means which will 
best help this child form the habit 
which you know is important. If 
Johnny needs a little pressure and 
is impervious to kindly suggestion, 
while Tommy becomes stubborn 
under pressure but is cooperative 
when a suggestion is made, we 
must respect the needs of the in- 
dividual temperament of each, if 
we wish to get results in action. 
And, as you so well know, habits 
are formed by repeating single 
actions. 

Now, what are some of these 
mental habits since they are so im- 


portant for the health of the 
child’s_ personality? 

First in importance, is a sense 
of security. This mental habit gives 
to the personality, whether it be 
of the infant or of the adult, an 
enviable power. This power con- 
sists in a sense of equilibrium and 
balance which enables it to meet 
frankly and without undue emo- 
tional disturbance any problem it 
must face. 

What an asset, you say. Yes, it 
is. Moreover, security serves as a 
basis for other good mental habits, 
for examples a spirit of joy and 
obedience. 

Joy is normal to the healthy, 
human organism because it is the 
spontaneous expression of our soc- 
ial nature. 

Obedience, as a mental habit, is 
undoubtedly the center about 
which the integration of the total 
personality takes place. And here, 
when we speak of obedience, we 
are not thinking of someone hast- 
ening to carry out the arbitrary 
wish of somebody or other. Yes, 
obedience is doing something 
which we are told — but in au- 
thority properly exercised, it pre- 
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MENTAL HEALTH 


supposes that the person has taken 
care to study and to follow the 
Jaws of the Creator as manifested 
in His creation. 


Obedience to the laws of our 
body brings health; obedience to 
the laws of the material world 
gives scientific achievement; obe- 
dience to the laws of our rational 
nature gives moral order and hap- 
piness; obedience to the laws of 
divine revelation gives a higher 
achievement still, holiness. 


Another mental habit of con- 
siderable importance is a spirit of 
work. Work is an ever effective 
as it is an ever present, thera- 
peutic agent. Work is an agent 
which heals. Again, God intended 
it to be so — at least after Adam’s 
fall, He destined work to be heal- 
ing to man. Order, a sense of 
‘achievement, purposiveness, to say 
nothing of material benefits, all 
follow from work. 


Closely allied to the spirit of 
work and almost as essential for 
mental health, is a spirit of play. 
‘For little children, work is play 
and play is their work. But before 
‘too many years have passed the 
one becomes a matter of duty; the 
other, a matter of volition. The old 
adage “All work and no play makes 
Johnny a dull boy” shows an ap- 
preciation of the value of play to 
‘mental health. 


An indispensable habit if men- 
tal health is to be achieved is a 
spirit of reverence. We are apt to 
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think of the spirit of reverence as 
something synonymous with religi- 
ous training. Its full development 
requires a deep insight into religi- 
ous truth, of course, because a 
spirit of reverence shows for the 
Creator and for all His creatures, 
the appreciation of the dignity 
which is theirs. 


It is irreverent to treat a child 
like a dog because it violates the 
nature of the child, degrading it; 
but it is irreverent, too, to treat 
a dog like a child because it gives 
to the dog a dignity to which it 
has no right in creation. 


Reverence pays respect to the 
hierarchy of order established by 
the Creator in His universe. 


Since mental health is largely 
a matter of habit formation these 
are, then, the basic mental habits 
to be formed in order to achieve 
it: security, a spirit of joy, obedi- 
ence, a spirit of work, a spirit of 
play and a spirit of reverence. The 
formation of these habits is a chal- 
lenge to adults who are respon- 
sible for the training of children. 
Its greatest challenge, is of course, 
to parents. However, out of meet- 
ing this challenge grows mental 
and emotional maturity, a sense of 
purposiveness in living and the joy 
of accomplishment in the fullest 
sense. 

We say “in the fullest sense” 
because no other work in the order 
of nature, is so important, nor can 
any other offer compensations so 
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great as does success in this sup- 
reme task: the forming of a human 
child into a well-adjusted, mature 
adult. 


Man is the greatest, the most 
complex being in the order of 
creation in which we move. There- 
fore, the privilege of working with 
him, of directing and forming him 
that he may reach the most com- 
plete use of his powers, must be 
at once the greatest, the most sat- 
isfying and the most difficult 
achievement another person can 


undertake. Fortunately, the work 


consists in sighting a goal, and 
then, moving on toward it hour 
by hour, through almost imper- 
ceptible movements. Both the 


_greatness and the difficulty of the 


task disappear from consciousness 
in the satisfaction of daily living 
and accomplishment. As a result 
of this, society at large and often 
parents themselves, take the work 
they do for granted. 


Who ever thinks of praising par- 
ents — or what parents ever look 
for praise? Yet theirs is the great- 
est of all the world’s works! 


Facts of Life 


One of the greatest mistakes the human heart can make is 
to seek pleasure as a goal of life. Pleasure is a by-product of 
the fulfilment of duty; it is a bridesmaid not a bride; it is some- 
thing which attends and waits on man when he does that which 
he ought.—Bishop Fulton Sheen. 


It is my business in tife, as an artist, to study faces. It is 
also my lot in doing my job to know automatically what is in 
the mind that is behind the face, and I do not hesitate to say 
that there is no such thing as real beauty of face without 
beauty of mind.—Sir William Orpen. 

My experience of life makes me sure of one truth which I 
do not try to explain—that the sweetest happiness we ever 
know, the very wine of human life, comes not from love, but 
from sacrifice, from the effort. to forget ourselves so as to make 
others happy.—John Boyle O'Reilly. 


oa The reason most wives don’t bake the kind of pie mothér 
a used to bake is the most husbands don’t make the kind « of dough 
dad used to make. 
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Our Children Learn 


The Facts of Death 


Virginia Stitzenberger 


ALL afternoon the telephone 

kept ringing. Over the wire 
would come another familiar voice, 
the words always the same: 

“We've just heard about Grand- 
father. Please let us take the chil- 
dren until it is all over.” 

“It is very kind of you,” we 
would say to each of them, “but 
we prefer to have them with us.” 

This was the first experience our 
children had had with death. We 
had never thought how we as 
parents would react at such a time 
but even without analyzing it my 
husband and I felt that sending 
the children away was not the 
right way — at least not for us. 

My father-in-law had lived with 
us for six years. He was genial, 
helpful and best of all he found 
time for his three grandchildren 
then aged six, eight and ten. He 
had been an important figure in 
all cur lives and his death was 
net easy for any of us. It was, 
however, an inescapable reality 
and we felt that we must all face 
it together. 

We had not lost a relative or 
close friend during their memory, 
yet the children were not totally 


unprepared for death. When their 
dog had been killed by an auto- 
mobile a few months before, our 
son had said, “It hurt for awhile 
in my throat. . . I felt like I was 
always about to cry but after 
awhile it felt better.” Crudely ex- 
pressed perhaps yet these were 
clearly recognizable as some of the 
attending emotions of grief already 
learned. 

A year before Grandfather had 
been taken to the hospital and put 
under oxygen. That had been an- 
other preparation for today. The 
children were told then that 
Grandfather was old and his heart 
was tired; that we could not ex- 
pect to have him with us always. 
They never mentioned this con- 
versation again until after his 
death but they were able to re- 
peat to us the things we had said 
to them that night he was taken 
to the hospital. 


What To Do? 


Death raises many questions 


in relation to children. Shall they 
be allowed to view the body or 
is it better to remember the dead 
as they were when alive and well? 
Should children attend funerals? 
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What should they be told about 
life after death? 


The first question settled itself 
in our family as our son found his 
grandfather dead when he went 
to his room to call him for lunch. 
The other children were told 
when they came in from play. 
There were tears and while we 
tried to comfort them we found 
ourselves being comforted. With- 
out any one expressing the thought 
there was a mutual realization that 
we were all in this together as a 
family, a unit. 

My husband and I decided we 
would see this experinece through 
to its conclusion without pushing 
the children aside or giving them 
any feeling of being excluded. 

Children appear to have as nat- 
ural a curiosity about death as 
they do about birth. Many families 
tell their children the so-called 
“facts of life” but until actually 
experienced, death remains an 
area of unexplained mystery and 
probably with many children a 
matter of great anxiety. 

We overheard our ten year old 
daughter whisper to her brother 
who had found Grandfather. 
“What was it like?” The boy found 
it difficult to talk about but he 
said, “Would you like to go to the 
funeral parlor and see Grandfath- 
er?” 

We will always be glad that we 
took them with us to the funeral 
parlor that Sunday afternoon. We 
were met there by half a dozen 


of Grandfather’s old neighbors 
from a nearby city where he had 
lived before coming to make his 
home with us. They sat around the 
casket reminiscing about old 
times in the neighborhood and thé 
part Grandfather had played in 
all their lives. For the children the 
trip accomplished two things. 
First, it gave them additional 
insight into their grandfather’s life 
before they knew him, thus en- 
riching their understanding of 
him. Secondly, the atmosphere was 
thoroughly normal, not morbid, 
not mysterious. The visitors had 
come some distance to “pay their 
respects” so they stayed for awhile 
and engaged in normal social ex: 
change. It was the sort of gath- 
ering Grandfather would have 
participated in with pleasure. 


The Funeral Service 


Should children attend funerals? 
We didn’t even ponder over that 
question. We and they assumed 
that they would. They had never 
been to a funeral before and we 
tried to tell them in advance what 
it would be like. Of course, they 
had been to Mass many times so 
we felt they could conduct them- 
selves with quiet dignity at the 
funeral. I am sure the service was 
made easier for them because it 
was held in our parish church — 
a familiar setting where they felt 
at home — where the priest whom 
they had known all their lives 
stood and officiated the altar. 

Grandfather had no other re+ 
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latives but us who could attend 
the funeral. His German Singing 
Society was, however, almost as 
close as his family. They came 
from a nearby city for the service 
and afterward came home with us 
for luncheon. We had never met 


them before as Grandfather had 


commuted once a week to sing 
with them. They were all men in 
his age group with backgrounds 
similar to his own. They were ex- 
cellent company for us all that 
afternoon. They played and joked 
with the children much as _ their 
grandfather might have done. “It 
was like having seven grandfath- 
ers,’ our oldest child said after 
we had put the Singing Society 
on the train. 
The Real Test 


That night after the children 
were tucked in bed my husband 
and I talked over their reaction to 
it all and how brave they had 
been. Yet we knew the real test 
was yet to come for us all. We 
hoped that by taking the children 
into our world and the drama of 
death we had been able to do 
something for them — lessen their 
fears, contribute to their maturity 
and ability to face death as they 
must many times in their life. Yet 
there was no way to lessen the 
yeal grief that was ahead — get- 
ting accustomed to living in the 
house without Grandfather. There 
was really no way we could make 
that easier. We realized that each 
of us in our own way and through 
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our own personalities would have 
to make the adjustment alone. 
There were, we decided, a few 
things which we as parents could 
do. 


We agreed to talk freely about 
Grandfather and would make the 
opportunity for them to do so. We 
would speak of him naturally and 
would admit that we missed him 
and at times felt quite sad without 
him. We would try, honestly, ac- 
cording to our own belief, to ans- 
wer questions they might raise 
about immortality. 


Much to our surprise no ques- 
tions were raised about life after 
death. The children assumed that 
Grandfather was in heaven, but 
without urging remembered him 
in their prayers. 


Our daughters asked to move 
into Grandfather’s room. It was a 
logical request for it was a place 
where they had spent many happy 
hours. Their wish was granted and 
at the same time we transferred 
some of the furnishings to our 
son’s room so he too could have 
the comfort of familiar things 
around him which he associated 
with his Grandfather, 


A Year Later 


A year has passed now since the 
day so many of our friends said, 
“Please let us take the children 
until it is all over.” The children 
are busy with their school, hob- 
bies and friends. Time they used 
to spend with Grandfather is be- 
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ing filled in other ways. I have 
substituted reading for his story 
telling. My husband tries to find 
time for games that Grandfather 
used to play. 


There are times when it is hard 
for us all. We tried to sing around 
the Christmas tree as was our 
custom and it went very badly. 
Our daughter said, “It is because 
Grandfather is not here,” and it 
was difficult for us to go on. 


No longer do we listen for his 
footsteps on the stairs or forget 
and set a place for him at the 


table. The major adjustment has 
been made. The acute pain is 
gone. Each of us has incorporated 
aspects of Grandfather's person- 
ality and philosophy into our own 
characters. In that way he will be 
with us always. 

Many times over have we been 
glad that we did not send the 
children away or try to divert their 
grief or ignore it. We feel that by 
helping them face death for what 
it is they have had a satisfying 
emotional experience and will be 
better able to accept whatever 
the future may bring. 


New Words . . . Old Song 


An unusual way of impressing spiritual values on young 
children has been devised by Ed Willock, Catholic free lance 
writer and father of 10. In a recent article for The Sign, Mr. 


Willock related: 


“For one thing, we sing grace before meals. The words 
of the chanted grace are these: ‘Bless this food, O Lord, and 
bless all those who dine, and feed the poor where e’er they are, 
on Christian bread and wine.’ This is sung to the tune of Row, 


Row, Row Your Boat.” 


The Vain Male 


At a great banquet, Lady Astor once remarked that men 
were vainer than women and, meeting with stormy opposition, 
she declared herself ready to prove her statement. Steering the 
conversation to men’s fashions, she suddenly said in a loud 
voice: “What a pity it is that the most intelligent and learned 
men attach the least importance to their clothes! Why, right at 
this table, the most cultivated man of all is wearing the most 
clumsily knotted tie.” As one man, every male in the room 
immediately put his hand to his tie to straighten it. 
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For Goodness Sake 


‘An Interestin’ Surprise 
P 


Rae Cannon 


Reprinted from Lafavette edition of Our Sunday Visitor* 


ODDEN black branches lashed 

wildly against the angry sky, 
and driving rains pummeled the 
windows in spiraling gusts. The 
wind rumbled darkly through the 
drain pipes and flapped noisily 
against the loose mailbox. March 
was in her most disagreeable 
mood, 


And the spirits of the Cannon 
crew were ditto. The gang groan- 
ed and growled all through break- 
fast, until even the cat and dog 
sought peace in the basement. 
After the girls and Rick, bundled, 
rubber-booted, and _ disgruntled, 
had sloshed doggedly off to school, 
and Bill had left for the office 
without a second cup of coffee, I 
knew things were bad. This three 
day weather slump was really get- 
ting us down. 

Then I had a brilliant idea. An 
extra special dinner. Something on 
the fancy side. That would cure 
these blues. A sortie through the 
recipe drawer, a foray of pantry 
and refrigerator, and Kee and I 
flew into action. This noon we'd 
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have a dinner of favorites for ev- 
eryone. 


First, there’d be chilled con- 
somme with lemon, Cathy’s de- 
light; a roast, with Bill’s favorite 
spicy dressing in its pockets; rice 
ring with gravy, my choice; broc- 
coli with bacon cheese sauce, 
Rick’s special; grated carrot and 
pineapple salad with cream cheese 
topper, for Mary Ann; and choco- 
late cookie lions with silver ball 
eyes, Kee’s dream treat. We sea- 
soned and rolled and grated and 
chilled and stirred like mad all 
morning. 

At last, with everything under 
control, a final inspiration shooed 
us into the party box. Kee chose 
rainbow colored paper napkins for 
each place, and bunched two Hal- 
loween witches, a lop-eared Easter 
bunny, and a fat, faded Santa into 
an eye-catching centerpiece. We 
found a few unused balloons and 
I puffed and wheezed into the 
stubborn things until my eyes 
popped like a frog’s. 

The balloons did balloon at 
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last, and after my ears had stopped 
buzzing and I could see straight, 
we festooned the kitchen curtains. 
For the final party touch Kee cray- 
oned funny faces on hard boiled 
egg place markers, and now every- 
thing was ready. The kitchen look- 
ed and smelled festive, and Kee 
and I were jubilant. 


As the children straggled up the 
- walk at noon, I dashed to the 
‘piano and thumped out the Notre 
Dame Victory March, while Kee 
dinned double time on a pie tin 
with his lickin’ spoon. The gang 
_spurted to life, and hurricaned in- 
-to the kitchen. They squealed and 
giggled. They admired and exam- 
ined. They poked in pots and 


And everybody 
Goodbye, 


peeked in pans. 
loved everybody else. 
blues. 


As Bill charged into the house, 
we all stampeded to meet him. 
The children hopped up and down 
like Mexican jumping beans and 
you couldn’t hear yourself think 
above their clamor. The excite- 
ment was contagious, and before 
Bill knew it, he was grinning and 
flipping rain from his hat into my 
face. Then his nose twitched 
like a beagle hound’s as he sniffed 
the kitchen-borne aroma of sim- 
mering gravy and browned roast. 

“Hm,” he smacked his lips, 
“smells mighty interestin’ around 
here for Friday.” 


The Family Rosary . . And Ireland 


The Family Rosary kept the light of Faith burning in Ire- 
land during the dark penal days, Cardinal D’Alton, Primate of 
All Ireland, recalled in a recent Pastoral urging the Irish to 
maintain their traditional loyalty to Our Lady. 

“During the darkness of the penal days, when the Mass 
was proscribed, fidelity to the Rosary—the Coroin Mhuire—kept 

- the light of Faith burning in many an Irish homestead,” de- 


clared His Eminence. 


“A regular feature of the domestic scene throughout Ireland 
was ‘Rosary Time’ when the family gathered to pray to our 
Blessed Lady that her Divine Son might send a blessing on the 


home.” 


The Primate then quoted a report by Cromwell to the Eng- 
lish Parliament after his ruthless campaign against Ireland: 
“All is not well with Ireland yet. You gave me the money, 


you gave me the guns. But let me tell you that every house in 


-. Jreland is a house of prayer, and when I bring these fanatical 


Irish before the muzzles of my guns, they hold up in their hands 
a string of beads, and they never surrender.” 


‘ 
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Fun at Our House on | 
Kids’ Night 


Patricia Hart Murphy 


FRIDAY night at home was 

“Kids’ Night.” It was set aside 
for family fun. Not that there isn’t 
fun every day in a family of elev- 
en, but Friday night was some- 
thing special. 

Mom and Dad were usually re- 
sponsible for the plans, but some- 
times one or another of us was 
given the honor of writing the 
program. 

If the children did the planning, 
_ movies were at the top of the list. 
A neighbor had presented us with 


a small projector. The film col- 
lection included “Babes in the 
Woods,” “A Visit to Santa Claus 


Land,” “Scrappy’s Birthday Party” 
and “Pirates Bold.” They were 
simple cartoon drawings projected 
on a sheet. 

A hand crank operated the ma- 
chine, and the accompanying six- 
inch record contained all the sound 
effects. It took quite a crew to 
run the entire show efficiently. 

The privilege of running the ma- 
chine itself was always Dad’s. An- 
other important assignment was 


that of “light man.” It was his 


duty to scurry around and turn 
lights on or off. Someone under 
six was best qualified, as his size 
enabled him to get between the 
customers to reach the lights. : 


Ticket Takers Too 


Making tickets, and collecting 
them as patrons arrived in the liv- 
ing room, was another coveted po- 
sition. Knowing how to read was 
a requirement for the one assigned 
to rewinding used films and re- 
placing them in their proper boxes. 


The rest of the audience laugh- 
ed, clapped and cheered at tho 
proper moments, and_ shouted 
their choices for the next showing. 


“Pirates Bold” was the film that 
wore out first. It was a thrill-pack- 
ed three minute adventure, com- 
plete with a flashing display of 
cutlasses and climaxed with the 
sinking of a wrecked pirate ship. 
We never tired of it. 

An amateur hour usually came 
next. Put the imaginations of nine 
children to work and there is a 
great store of entertainment. We 
started with either the oldest or 
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youngest, each in turn presenting 
his latest act. Any member too 
young to walk or talk was excused. 
Everyone else did his bit. 


As a special treat on rare occas- 
ions, Dad would get down his 
drums. He had a beautiful set of 
drums and snares left over from 
college days. He was accompan- 
ied at the piano by Mom or one 
of the girls. The rest sang or 
danced. 


We three oldest girls often made 
our contribution to the program as 
a trio, singing in three part har- 
mony. Our first efforts were simple 
songs learned in school. As the 
years progressed, we advanced to 
such old favorites as “Swanee Riv- 
er Moon” and “In the Gloaming.” 


The highlight of brother Bob’s 
career as an amateur was probably 
his recitation of “Willie Gets the 
Neck,” a poem learned in school at 
an early age for a class program. 
In the poem, poor Willie always 
wound up with the neck whenever 
the family had _ chicken. Bob 
would stand in the living room 
doorway, hands hung stiff at his 
sides, and recite all the verses 
without once changing his facial 
expression. 

Mary’s specialty was dancing or 
ballet. She picked up most of her 
ideas from friends who were tak- 
ing lessons. Therese and Frances 
either sang songs, spoke nursery 
rhymes, or just plain stood on their 
heads, depending on their ages. 


By the age of two,..Tom was 
quite a songbird. The problem 
was often getting him to stop rath- 
er than start. He sang popular 
songs from beginning to end with- 
out hesitation. The amazing part 
was his trequent substitution of 
his own vocabulary for words he 
didn’t understand. 


Mom’s Specialty 


The favorite request for Mom, 
when her turn came, was to play 
the “Sack Waltz” on the piano so 
everyone could dance. This was a 
lively number and each either 
grabbed a partner or did a solo, 
the object apparently being to see 
who could cover the most territory 
while bumping into the fewest 
number of people—quite an art in 
a ten by sixteen living room half 
filled with furniture. But it was an 
ideal outlet for childish energy. 


Afterward came a fire in the 
fireplace and a “spooky _ story.” 
The burning logs and the flicker- 
ing shadows made a perfect back- 
ground for eerie tales. Either Dad 
would volunteer to tell the story 
himself, or he would start a yarn 
and call on someone to continue. 
That person in turn would add a 
few paragraphs and then let an- 
other continue, and so on. 


This latter method was often 
more amusing than weird. When 
one of the youngest was called on, 
he or she was likely to continue 
with a part of the “Three Bears” 
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KIDS’ 


or a completely different imagina- 
tive tale. 


As an occasional surprise for 
Mom and Dad, we would have a 
play. The most exciting thing 
about a play was the colorful ar- 
ray of old clothes—“costumes” we 
managed to find for ourselves in 
the “attic store.” 


Then there were the nights 
when each of us could invite a 
friend. That meant added interest 
and more careful planning. <A 
stunt on these nights that never 
failed was giving airplane rides. 
The passenger was blindfolded and 
stood on a firm board about eight- 
een by thirty-six inches. Bob stood 
in front of him and provided a firm 
pair of shoulders on which he rest- 
ed his hands. Then the two young- 
est people available began slowly 
raising the board off the floor. 
When it became necessary for the 
victim to stoop lower and lower to 
support himself on Bob’s_ shoul- 
ders, the spectators shouted, “Look 
out, look out, you'll hit the ceiling! 
Let Go! Jump! Jump!” 


Trembling, the victim would 
jump, to find to his great surprise 
he had never been more than ten 
to twelve inches off the ground. 
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Quite a ride, but what a landing! 
The illusion of ascent was created 
by Bob slowly crouching ‘down 
and then getting out of the way 
_when the passenger was told to let 
go and jump. 

Even the food was a family pro- 
ject. Kids’ Night always meant 
something good to eat. Popping 
corn, making candy and having a 
taffy pull were favorites. Candy- 
making provided many assign- 
ments—one could measure, one 
greased the pan, one chopped 
nuts, and one could stir. The rest 
of us managed to get in the way 
and ask such questions as, “Isn't 
it done yet?” “Can I lick the pan?” 
and “Why does fudge always take 
so long!” 

Mom and Dad and the five 
youngest are still at home, but the 
seminary has claimed one son, the 
convent two daughters, and mar- 
riage one daughter. Recently the 
eleven of us were together at home 
for the first time in four years. It 
was an unforgettable reunion. We 
found that such things as group 
singing, getting down the drums, 
and telling stories had as much ap- 
peal as ever, and being able to 
do them together again was just 
like another “Kids’ Night.” 


America measures its moral strength by the stability of its 
family life . . . Devotion to the sacred trust of the home is, and 
so long as the nation endures will continue to be, our most 
effective force in assuring American young people who are rich 
in the virtue of faith in God, faith in themselves, faith in their 
fellow men and in their country. — President Eisenhower. 
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Children Bring Those 


Signs of Wear 


Margaret Cronyn 


#4¢7~AME called on account of 

darkness,” I said. It was 
time to put the babies to bed, so 
I retired as catcher and thought 
the living room ball game was 
over. 

From upstairs I heard a loud 
crash, and the sudden silence that 
always follows in the wake of juv- 
enile disaster. 

My first thought was — what 
Jamp have I lost nowP When I 
heard the loud whispers of “Wow, 
look at that mantel!” I was sure 
my lovely head of our Blessed 
Mother had met with a violent 
end. 

But no, she was as beautiful and 
as calm as ever as she surveyed 
the remains of the beautiful hand- 
painted vase that had shared the 
mantel with her. It was one of 
those delicate things that you'd 
never buy for yourself and are so 
delighted to receive as a gift. 

Knick-Not Now 

Another knick-knack had _be- 
come a knick-not. It wasn’t the 
first breakable that had proved its 
vulnerability to children. Nor 
would it be the last. At least I 
was grateful for the fact that Our 
Lady was still intact. 
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Brian, the ten year old pitcher 
of the wild ball that caused the 
crash, was punished, of course. 
Not because of the shattered vase— 
that was an accident and he did 
feel bad because he knew I liked 
it. He was punished for disobey- 
ing and continuing to play ball 
after I had forbidden it. 


Accidents are to be expected 
where there are children. Not only 
ball games cause havoc—in the 
daily process of living and moving 
around the house, things just seem 
to fall and break in their presence. 
We have no precious heirlooms. 
If we had, I would be sensible and 
put them away rather than trust 
to a dubious fate to protect them 
in our home. 


We don't permit wanton de- 
struction, but I can appreciate that 
accidents are bound to happen. I 
am frequently as guilty as the chil- 
dren. By now I must hold the all 
time record for knocking the hand- 
les off cups as I wash them. 


Even Mother... 


You soon learn not to become 
too attached to pretty knick- 
knacks. Our china table lamps still 
look good. One or two have an 
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odd rattling when lifted up. I’ve 
never attempted surgery to see 
what internal damages were ef- 
fected by their tumbles but just 
leave well enough alone. 

The figurine on the radio looks 
in perfect condition. You’d never 
guess that pretty ribbon that sup- 
posedly ties on her pert bonnet 
hides a hideous broken neck. 


The furniture doesn’t look too 
bad. Furniture polish covers a 
multitude of nicks. After all it 
has to be walked by and sat upon 
numerous times a day. 

It should be remembered always 
that anything within the immedi- 
ate proximity of small children is 
bound to show signs of wear — 
even mother. 


Polio Pointers for Parents 


SAFE and promising polio 

vaccine is being studied now. 
Hundreds of thousands of children 
in the primary grades are taking 
part in tests to prove its effective- 
ness. After completion of the tests 
in early June, this vaccine will not 
be used again in 1954. There will 
be none of it for anyone else this 
year. 

Only children in counties select- 
ed by State Public Health Officers 
and the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis could be includ- 
ed in the tests. Not all of them 
received the vaccine, but 
health records of all these children 
are important to the vaccine study. 

About Gamma Globulin (GG) 


After the 1954 polio season is 
over, a count will be made of polio 
cases which may occur in the test 
areas among children who received 
the vaccine and among those who 


the. 


did not. A comparison will show — 
whether children who received the 
vaccine actually were protected 
when polio came to their neigh- 
borhood. The results will not be— 
known until sometime in 1955, 
Until scientists declare this vaccine — 
to be effective, it will not be pro- — 
duced for general use. 

This vaccine study is financed 
by the March of Dimes at a cost 
of $7,500,000. 

The quantity of gamma globulin 
for polio will be tripled in 1954. 
To make this possible, the National . 
Foundation will purchase supplies 
costing $19,000,000 and turn them 
over to the Federal Government 
for distribution. But there is still 
not enough for all the nation’s 
children. In 1954, it is officially 
recommended that GG be used 
only in group inoculations in places 
where polio is occurring. This 
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means groups larger than a fam- 
ily, such as neighborhoods, schools 
and camps. Your State Public 
Health Officer will decide when, 
where and to what groups it shall 
be given. 

In polio vaccine test areas, GG 
will not be used for the important 
reason that this would interfere 
with proving the value of the vac- 
cine. The only exceptions recom- 
mended will be use of GG for the 
control of measles and hepatitis 
and in unusual circumstances 
where the State Public Health Of- 
ficer decides that its use will not 
affect the vaccine study. 

Remember—gamma_ globulin is 
not a vaccine. It can give only 
temporary protection against polio. 
Scientific tests have shown that it 
is 80 per cent effective when given 
sufficiently early to all children in 
an area where an epidemic has 
started. Until the effectiveness of 
the vaccine has been proved, GG 
is the only available protection 
against polio. 

About Precautions 


Although a vaccine is being test- 
ed and GG will be available in in- 


creased amounts this year, we must 
expect polio cases again in 1954, 
Here is what you can do if polio 
comes to your community. 


1. Keep children with their 
usual companions; don’t take 
them in crowds. 

2. Avoid fatigue and chilling. 
This means adults, too. 

3. Follow your doctor’s ad- 
vice about mouth and throat op- 
erations. 

4. Teach children to wash 
hands carefully before eating 
and after going to the toilet. 
Don’t use another’s soiled tow- 
els, dishes or tableware. 

5. Tell your doctor if these 
symptoms appear: headache, 
fever, sore throat, upset stom- 
ach, stiff neck or back. Put sick 
person to bed promptly. 

6. Remember—at least half of 
all polio patients get well with- 
out any crippling. 

7. Get in touch with your lo- 
cal Chapter of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralys- 
is if you need help for a polio 
patient. ‘ 


True American 
An American from the shores of the mighty Mississippi. 
had been visiting relatives in London. Among other wonders | 
of the vicinity, they showed him the Thames, hoping to impress 


him. 


“Where shall we go today?” inquired the friend of the 

’ American one afternoon as they prepared to set out for a stroll. 
“I know,” he answered brightly, “let’s go round by the: 
brook.” 
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The Family 
Apostolate 


‘GI Babies — An _ obligation in 
justice binds the father of an ille- 
gitimate child to pay for its up- 
bringing and education, the Catho- 
lic Times of London declared in an 
editorial on what it said had be- 
come a serious European problem. 
The editor referred in particular 
to the “thousands of babies” all 
over Europe which American 
soldier-fathers have left behind as 
_a responsibility for others to 
shoulder. It scored the “stupid ar- 
rangements” in Britain which pre- 
vent the civil law from forcing 
American servicemen to carry out 
ihe moral obligation of responsi- 
bility for such children. — 

“By the natural law, since both 
parents helped to bring the child 
into the world, both have obliga- 
tions toward it,” the Catholic 
Times said. “Is it true that these 


thousands of men have willingly 


shirked their responsibilities? — 
Why do we stand for this sort of 
thing?” 


The paper complained that “the 


Americans can send anybody they 


like to Britain and when here the 
men can do what they like with 
comparative immunity.” Yet, it 
added, “before a British subject 
can go to America he, or she, 
must be free of blemish and on 
arrival be wholly subject to Ameri- 
can law.” 

Jewish-Catholic — Arguments on 
a motion dealing with an attempt 
by a Jewish couple to adopt Cath- 
olic twins have been scheduled to 
be heard at Boston by the Massa- 
chusetts Judicial Supreme Court. 
Involved in the controversy is a 
Massachusetts statute which pro- 
vides that a judge in adoption 
cases, must “when practicable” 
give custody only to persons of the 
same religious faith of the child or 
children involved. 

Rouben Goldman, Boston cloth- 
ing merchant, and his wife, Sylvia, 
are seeking to adopt Wanda and 
Bruce Dome, three-year old twins 
of Catholic parents, who have 
been living with the Goldmans 
since shortly after their birth, Sep- 
tember 29, 1951. The twins’ moth- 
er, it was stated, gave them to the 
childless Jewish couple, who “fell 
in love with the children.” 

Need Basic Training — Catho- 
lic parents are not giving their 
children the basic training in re- 
ligion which is their solemn duty, 
declares a noted Catholic sociolo- 
gist, in an article in the March 
issue of Torch magazine, publish- 


_ed in New York. 
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Dr. Clement S. Mihanovich, 
Director of St. Louis University’s 
Sociology Department, writing on 
“Teen-Age Criminals” says that 
“the number of delinquents is in- 
creasing steadily,” and that in the 
majority of cases of delinquent 
children there had been little re- 
ligious training. 

“Any attempt,” warns the soci- 
ologist, “to make use of the re- 
sources of the community to com- 
bat delinquency will, in all proba- 
bility, prove to be useless, if the 
religious education of children is 
neglected. 

“Let’s not point an accusing 
finger at our non-Catholic friends; 
the Catholic parents are also guilty 
of this sin,” says Dr. Mihanovich. 
“A survey of more than 20,000 
first grade Catholic children cov- 
ered in 33 different states shows 
that Catholic parents aren't giv- 
ing their children the basic train- 
ing in religion which is their sol- 
emn duty.” 

Dr. Mihanovich contends that a 
good home for children may be a 
trailer or a 12-room house, but 
either is a home if a child is loved, 
if he is part of a family, if he 
can plan with his family, develop 
his skills, have time and space of 
his own and believe in and work 
for his parents because they live 
their religion. 

Showing great concern over the 
increase in the number of delin- 
quents, Dr. Mihanovich writes: 
“Between 1948 and 1951 the num- 


ber of delinquents appearing be- 
fore our child courts increased an 
average of 17 per cent. Delin- 
quency increased an average of 29 
to 50 per cent in areas that had a 
population of less than 100,000 
persons.” 
* 


Parents’ Job — Speaking to 150 
parents, members of the Holy 
Name Cathedral Parents Club at 
Steubenville, Ohio, Robert J. An- 
glin, attorney for the Steubenville 
diocese, warned that “you are 
your brother’s keeper,” and placed 
on parents the obligation of curb- 
ing juvenile delinqueney. He said 
that “the state has an obligation 
in the interest of public welfare, 
to take over the rights of parents 
when they show an incompetence 
or unconcern.” He said that each 
new delinquency, and parental de- 
fault in the discipline and general 
care of their children, brings state 
supervision of children closer. 


Anti-Dicorce Bills — Six bills 
designed to protect and strengthen 
family life by making changes in 
court matrimonial procedures 
have been endorsed by the New 
York State Catholic Welfare Com- 
mittee. Coadjutor Bishop William 
A. Scully of Albany, committee 
chairman, said the committee be-. 
lieved the legislation not only will 
protect and strengthen marriage, 
but will reduce abuses in courts 
in divorce and annulment actions. 
He added that the committee has 
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been concerned over society's 
growing disregard of the obliga- 
‘tions created by marriage. 

“One of the bills endorsed 
would create a conciliation service 
in the courts to seek to solve matri- 
monial disputes before they reach 
the stage of litigation,” Bishop 
Scully explained, “and another of 
the bills would take cognizance of 
the interest of the State in every 
marriage by requiring that a proc- 
tor representing the State be a 
part to every action for a divorce 
or annulment.” 

These and several other pro- 
posed measures, Bishop Scully 
said, constitute a commendable 
program which would help to cor- 
rect marriage and prevent subver- 
sion of the courts through perjury 
and collusion in marital litigation. 

* 

Equal ‘Rights? — The Red 
Chinese law on marriage, hailed 
as “liberating” the women of the 
country, is actually aimed at driv- 
ing women into war industries and 
collective farms, according to. an 
American labor representative at 
Tokyo. Richard L. G. Deverall, 
Asian representative for the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor Free 
Trade Union Committee, makes 
the point in a new book “People’s 
China: Sweat Shop Arsenal.” 


As hundreds of thousands of wo- 
men are being enticed from the 
home into the factory, Mr. Dever- 
all states, the Chinese communist 
regime has rapidly expanded its 


network of state nurseries. In large 
cities the children from the age 
of three are under the care of 
communist indoctrinators. “They 
are taught to love country, to love 
labor, to love communist property. 
But its own documents clearly re- 
veal that love of home and love 
of parents is not considered to be 
a virtue by the Chinese bandit 
regime,” the writer states. 
* 

Youthful Marriages — “There is 
no more disturbing proof of the 
perversity of our social and econ- 
omic system than the manner in 
which it obliges young people to 
delay marriage indefinitely for 
military, economic and other kin- 
dred reasons,” Archbishop Rich- 
ard J. Cushing of Boston said re- 
cently in a Communion breakfast 
address at Boston. 


“In a normal society we favor 
relatively youthful marriages,” said 
the Archbishop as he scored the 
conditions that make this an ab- 
normal society. “Most women,” he 
said in giving his reasons why 
youthful marriages are favored, 
“are destined to achieve their per- 
fection through marriage. The 
young woman who chooses for her 
career the building of a home and 
the founding of a family, who 
seeks her happiness in the sacra- 
mental vocation that is marriage, 
is a mature person no matter what 
her age.” 

Archbishop Cushing told his 
audience that “we rely on women 
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to help win the spiritual battle 
against the evil of secularism . . . 
and to bring back to the internal 
life of this land the long-forgotten 
virtue of self-reliance. 
* 

Ireland's ‘Disquieting’ Picture — 
Late marriages, emigration, and 
the decline in the rural population 
are factors that add up to a “dis- 
quieting” picture of family life in 
Ireland, according to Father J. 
Kavanagh, director of the Dublin 
Institute of Catholic Sociology. 

Father Kavanagh says that in 
Ireland today 25 per cent of the 
women and 33 per cent of the men 
reach the age of 50 without hav- 
ing been married. At present, he 
added, more than 10 per cent of 
the population is composed of per- 
sons aged 65 or over. “The bur- 
den of the old on the working 
population from 15 to 64 is relat- 
ively far higher in this country 


than anywhere else, and this fac- 
tor must have a serious bearing 
on marriage prospects,” Father 
Kavanagh stated. 


Referring to the decline in the 
rural population, the priest-sociolo- 
gist said this was a feature of 
nearly every country. However, in 
Denmark and _ other countries 
where mechanization had sup- 
planted the farm workers, they 
were absorbed in their own coun- 
tries. “With us,” he added, “they 
are not absorbed. They emigrate.” 


Father Kavanagh declared that 
between 1841 and 1911, the fer- 
tility rate in Ireland did not 
change, but since 1911 the rate 
has declined by over 20 per cent. 
Pointing out that this was par- 
ticularly marked in the late-mar- 
riage age groups, he said that of 
100 children in Irish schools, 35 
will emigrate some time. 


Are You’ A Victim? 


If you find that you are a victim of something called 
Oikophobia, you’d better do something about it. It isn’t fair 
to your husband (wife) and children or to your parents and 
other relatives if you are unmarried and live at home. It’s been 
the cause of much marital discord and to those outside the 
Church has been the reason why so many marriages end in the 
divorce courts. It’s usually the result of restlessness or a failure 
on the part of the victim to realize that there is, after all, no 
place like it, as the old axiom so truthfully states. 


What is this thing called Oikophobia? The word comes from 
the Greek oikos, for house. Oikophobia signifies a morbid aver- 
sion to home surroundings.—T. J. McInerney. 
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Going steady? Engaged? 


BOOKS FOR 


Nearly-Weds 


Helpful reading for 
those who plan to marry 


How to Get Married 


This recent 30-page booklet is popular among young people 
because it is written in their own language. Here are frank, 
down-to-earth discussions and valuable information concern- 
ing elopements, secret and mixed marriages, the engagement 
promises, the Banns, the Ceremony and Nuptial Mass, special 
blessings — and more! ™ 

20c per copy 


More good reading for our modern youth 


( The Rosary and My Vocation 
(0 Catholic Marriage: How achieve it? 0 Falling in Love 
(1 Marriage: Catholic or Mixed? ( Youth and Chastity 
(1 The Catholic Girl Examines Her Conscience 
(J So You Think You're in Love! [] Love For Keeps 
( The Catholic Boy Examines His Conscience 
Boy Meets Girl Is The Church Woman's Enemy? 
(0 Don’t Kid Yourself About Drink ( Drinking Is Dangerous 
0 Watch Your Habits ( Shall | Marry a Non-Catholic? 
(1 Catholic Women In The Home ( Until Death Do Us Part 
(] How Love Helps You (] The Wedding Service in English 
( Short Prayers for Busy People 


Select Any 3 For Only 25c 


Any 16 booklets for $1.00! 
Check this ad. Send it along as your order blank 
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AN IDEAL GIFT 
for his 
Ordination 


or Anniversary 


A welcome gift subscription to 


“THE PRIEST” 


The most widely read clerical journal in America 


A popular monthly magazine, edited exclusive- 
ly by priests, for priests and seminarians, It 
has earned the confidence and respect of priests 
from coast to coast. Always a most welcome, 
and practical gift, with exclusive features and 
departments all priests enjoy and appreciate. 
A letter from us will inform him of your gift. 
If he is already a subscriber, his subscription 
will be extended. 


To priests and religious, in U. S. and Canada, 
$3.00 per year, $5.00 for two years. Foreign, 
$4.00 per year, $7.00 for two years, payable in 
U. S. funds. Seminarjans, half-price per one- 
year subscription, 


THE PRIEST, Dept. FD, Huntington, Indiana 


|. eee for the Gift Subscription checked below: 
[0 ONE YEAR (J TWO YEARS 


NOTE: Subscriptions limited exclusively to the clergy and seminarians 


Gift Card to read—from.: ...... 
To list additional Gift Subscriptions, please attach separate sheet 
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